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Editorials 


Greetings from the American 
Camping Association 


ONE of the most noticeable trends in camping has been 
the interest shown by religious groups in furthering the 
development and welfare of children and adults through 
camping. The American Camping Association welcomes 
this interest and wishes to offer the services of its staff 
and its members. At meetings of the American Camping 
Association a growing number of religious educators are 
gathering to share church camp problems and aims. 
These leaders know that it is essential for churches to be 
prepared to meet the needs and demands for this im- 
portant service. 

The American Camping Association is a voluntary, 
professional organization made up of representatives of 
agencies and institutions interested in the development 
of organized camping. Its membership consists of camp 
directors, members of camp staffs, and educators. It 
represents camping of all types. It operates to advance 
camping in all of its branches and to reach a constantly 
growing number of young people and adults. 


On a day camp, week-end, or weekly camp basis there 
are unlimited possibilities for vitalizing the church youth 
educational program. Instead of being an onlooker the 
church can initiate a dynamic program. 

Camping differs from conferences, institutes, and meet- 
ings held in the out-of-doors on camp sites, in that the pri- 
mary consideration of the conference is the subject mat- 
ter of the meeting, while camping includes group living, 
out door education through nature, woods and camp 
crafts, and recreation. It also stresses the individual, and 
all of the facilities of the camp are directed toward his 
needs and interests, with the aim of helping him grow 
socially, physically, and spiritually. 

The goals and purposes of camping are achieved 
through making all camp activities enjoyable experiences 
for the individual as well as the group. The camper has 
fun, gains health, new interests and skills, learns group 
cooperation, and becomes aware of spiritual values. Plan- 
ning, sharing, discussing, evaluating, are all essential parts 
of camp living. The American Camping Association gives 
opportunities to church leaders and educators to plan, 
share, discuss, and evaluate their own camps with other 
camp administrators. 


Herb Sweet 


President of the American Camping Association 


It's Time for a Change 


CHURCHES have possibilities of a ministry in camps 
and conferences far beyond anything yet developed, and 
beyond what many church leaders have even recognized 
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as an objective. It is the aim of this special issue to help | 
interpret this growing movement to church leaders, par- | 


ents, church school teachers and youth workers, and to 
ministers and lay persons who are the leaders of camps 
and conferences. 
may help churches to understand how to make the most 


of the summer opportunity and to encourage the lifting — | 
of the program to the level of effectiveness represented | 
by the best experience in this field. a 

The descriptions of the trends and growing edges | | 
given in the articles will-not fit all church camps and | 


conferences, many of which fall far short of the stand- 
ards presented. There have been glaring failures to main- 
tain even the minimum standards of diet, protection of 
health and water front safety. Leaders of some of them 
have had a regrettable lack of training and of clear un- 
derstanding of purpose in their efforts. Program has been 
poorly conceived. Buildings have been of the wrong kind 
and poorly built. 
The writers have attempted to interpret the movement 


as they see it in the best church camps and conferences |} 


and as they are convinced it ought to become for all of 
them. Most of them have given many years to leadership 
in the movement and to study of its possibilities. 


can happen to children, youth and adults in the kind of 
program they describe. 
mission. They want to help lift the standards. This is- 
sue of the Journal is their “message to the people” in 
which they share their insights and convictions with those 
who provide the leadership and with parents and church 
leaders. 


are camps and conferences, many of them, which do mea- 


sure up to the picture given. These articles are written out | 


of experience, not hazy imagination. Changes are taking 
place. Purposes are becoming clear. Leaders are giving 


time for special training and preparation. Guidance is | 


This is being done in the hope that it — 


They | 
write out of first hand experience and knowledge of what |} 


They write out of a sense of | 


The trends and standards described are real. There! | 


being given by denominational and interdenominational _ 


leaders. The churches which are forging ahead in this 
field are producing results. This issue is an invitation to 


join in this great effort to lift the movement to the place | 


of dignity and effectiveness it ought to occupy. 
It is hoped that this special issue will help ministers 
and youth leaders do a good job of selecting and prepar- 


ing delegates and using them upon their return. An un- | 


derstanding of the real purpose of a camp or conference ~ 


will help delegates expect the right experiences and be | 


ready for them. It will help the church make full use 


of those experiences in its program. This matter has re- | 
ceived only casual attention in some churches. The selec- _ 
tion, preparation, commissioning, recognition and use of 


delegates is important. 


. 


The editors express grateful appreciation to the au-_ 


thors of all the articles, and to two of them especially, | 


Dennis Savage and Edward Schlingmann, who, in addi- 
tors in bringing this issue to completion. They helped — - 


plan it, suggested writers, and assisted in editing the ar- 
ticles into proper relationship. 
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tion to writing, gave expert guidance needed by the edi- | 


A 
Virgil E. Foster | 


raise the lice / 


by Fred D. Wentzel 


Praise him, sun and moon, 
praise him, all you shining stars! 
... Mountains and all hills, 
fruit trees and all cedars! 
Beasts and all cattle, 
creeping things and flying birds! 


Kings of the earth and all peoples, 
princes and all rulers of the earth! 

Young men and maidens together, 
old men and children! 


Let them praise the name of the Lord, 
for his name alone is exalted, 
his glory is above earth and heaven. 
—Psalm 148, RSV 


OT THE LEAST of the many 

gifts that the summer confer- 
ence or camp brings to us is its in- 
vitation to get acquainted with the 
natural world. In our everyday lives 
we almost forget that “the earth is 
the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” 
but here we are led to regard nature 
with reverence; that is, with a con- 
stant sense of the presence of the 
Creator. It is his power that brings 
seeds to fruit and flower. It is his 


‘energy that makes waters flow and 


sing. It is his artistry that bends and 
colors the rainbow. It is his life that 
gives movement and grace to every 
creature great and small. The whole 
earth is alive with the life of God; 
the whole earth is holy. 


This truth is increasingly clear to 
us as we sit by a lake or up on a high 
hill or on a rock in the woods for 
morning prayer. In the twilight serv- 
ice, an eloquent silence keeps saying 
to us, “Yes, the earth was made by 
God; it belongs to him; the setting 
sun, the moon walking in brightness, 
the stars and the constellations, trees 
and rocks, rivers and lakes—God 
made them all, and they are his.” 


Perhaps we never even thought of 
this before. Perhaps we have known 
it in glimpses and fragments. Living 
for a time in the out-of-doors, ex- 
posed day after day to the grand 
education of the sun and the wind 
and the rain, we learn to say with 


Dr. Wentzel is Manager of the Christian 
Education Press (Evangelical and Reformed 
Church) and author of "Song of the Earth" 
and other books. 
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conviction, “I believe in God, the 
Father almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth.” 

It is good to recall that our Lord, 
far more than other religious seers, 
was at home in the natural world. 
Paul, born and reared in the city, 
seldom makes reference to the earth, 
but Jesus speaks often and easily of 
the grasses of the field, sparrows and 
eagles, oxen and camels, the wind 
blowing where it wills, the evening 
sky turning red, the rain falling on 
the just and the unjust. From the 
joyful days when he was a child to 
those sterner days when he _ pro- 
claimed to a perverse generation the 
ways of the commonwealth of God, 
he thought of himself, not as a 
stranger to the earth, but as a friend 
beloved. 

In his conception of the world as a 
friendly place, as in many other re- 
spects, the Master was true to his 
Jewish background. In the long story 
told by the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, nothing is more remarkable 
than the constant emphasis on the 
role of nature in the religious life. 
The natural world is not to be ig- 
nored, or feared, or conquered. These 
represent attitudes unworthy of the 
Judaic tradition out of which Chris- 
tianity grew. 

Though their land was harsh and 
rigorous, full of mountains and des- 
erts, and only in rare spots flowing 
with milk and honey, the Hebrews 
did not regard the world as some- 
thing fearsome and hostile. Their re- 
ligious leaders consistently counsel the 
people to trust the earth, to approach 
it with an attitude of friendliness, and 


greatly to rejoice in it. They follow 


the seasons with joy. And their hymn- 

book ends with a shout of praise to 

the Lord: 

Praise the Lord! 

Praise the Lord from the heavens, 
praise him in the heights! 

Praise him, all his angels, 

praise him, all his host! 

It was this mood of trust and re- 
joicing that Jesus inherited, the 
mood that he accepted and made 
his own. 


In the cities where most of us live, 
the sky is hard to see. Buildings are 
too many and too high. Automobiles 
distract with noise and danger. At 
night garish lights fill and blind our 
eyes. As campers we are free to look 
up, to let our souls rejoice in the vast- 
ness and the perennial surprise of the 
heavens, and to give thanks for that 
mighty quiet which is broken only by 
the music of the spheres. 

The city is steel and stone and con- 
crete. Its people run to a spring 
flower show as if they thirsted for a 
breath of country air, knowing deep 
in their souls that the true home of 
men is in fields and woods and not 
in the starless caverns of big cities. 
As campers we can look often at 
green grass, marvel at the eternal 
wonder of seeds and plants and 
flowers, and delight in the glad sing- 
ing of birds. We begin to feel that 
we have too long tarried in the far 
country, removed from what is na- 
tural and good, and that now we 
have come home again. 


Here at camp nature keeps declar- 
ing the gospel: God made us, and 
the world; all life on the earth is 
sacred; we are tied in one bundle of 
life with every living thing; and the 
only way to abundant life is a uni- 
versal kinship. The whole world, na- 
ture and man, is God’s world. He 
guides its history. He determines its 
destiny. He made the sun and the 
moon and the stars. He made the 
hills and the valleys and the waters. 
He made the tree and the flower and 
the golden grain. He made the fish 
of the sea and the birds of the air 
and the cattle and every beast and 
every creeping thing that creeps on 
the earth. And he made man—after 
his own image. The world is God’s 
world, and men are his children. 


PRAYER 


Eternal Father, whose tender mercy 
is over all thy works, renew in us day 
by day the joy of communion with 
the life of the world. Open our eyes 
to see how near we stand to all thy 
creation, the stars in the heavens, the 
earth at our feet, every leaf and 
blade and tree and flower, and all 
our lesser brethren of the air and the 
field and the forest. Create in us a 
clean heart and a right spirit, so that 
we may be at one with thee and with 
all they creatures. And unto thee, 
Giver of life and of joy, be praise and 
dominion, now and evermore, Amen. 
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Church 
Camps and 


Conferences 


IMES CHANGE. Now take my 
wonderful little grandson, Allen.” 
Auntie brushed back a lock of white 
hair, adjusted her bifocals and pulled 
her chair a little closer. “They’re 
veaching Allen many things in mod- 
ern ways, not like the way I was 
taught in school. The school children 
today go all over town so they can 
find out about the world they live in.” 
After a brief interruption, she con- 
tinued, “Ways of teaching ought to 
change and the church too should be 
alert to the best and newest methods.” 
Yes, times change and many churches 
are now using the best methods in 
their Christian education. Years ago, 
the church did not have church 
school, youth fellowship, or vacation 
church school; but now they are im- 
portant phases of the church’s pro- 
gram. Today, camps and conferences 
are becoming an indispensable part of 
the year-around program of the 


church. 


Church camping and the local church 

In the camp, life is simple. Food, 
shelter and ‘“‘at-homeness” in God’s 
world are achieved in new and simple 
ways. When radio and_ television, 
theaters, sports events, neighborhood 
activities, are left behind, one can re- 
lax enough to live—and enjoy it. This 
is camping. Along a quiet trail, by a 
lake, or on a hilltop, there is time to 
experience life as Jesus lived it and 
to identify oneself with him. 

A group had a cookout by a lake- 
shore. While they were eating, the 
counselor said, “For some reason, I 


Mr. Savage is now the minister of the 
Orange Avenue Christian Church of Santa 
Ana, California. Until October 1952 he was 
asseciate director of youth work of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and associate ex- 
ecutive secretary of the United Christian 
Youth Movement. 
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by Dennis Savage 


can picture Jesus and his disciples 
around the campfire. No doubt, they 
liked lamb shish-kabob like we are 
eating.” 

“IT remember reading in church 
school that Jesus cooked some fish on 
the seashore,” said one of the camp- 
ers. Another asked, “Couldn’t we 
have fish the next time we cookout 
here?” The trained counselor will 


V. KF. Foster 


Experience in private worship is one 
of the rewarding features of church 
camps. 


help campers experience the values of 
the simple life and the way of Christ. 

It is difficult for a child to believe 
Jesus’ teaching, “Love your enemies 
and pray for those who persecute 
you,” when he’s told about it in the 
church school. But, let him learn to 
love an “enemy” camper through a 
common experience of nature-craft, a 
hike, or a cookout, and he comes to 
understand and believe. In the church 
camp an attempt is made to follow 
God’s laws and Christ’s teachings 
continuously. This fellowship all the 
day long helps campers develop Chris- 


tian understanding and attitudes. 

Church camping stresses the impor- 
tance of the individual. By living in 
small groups of six to ten, each mem- 
ber realizes his own worth and the 
value of others in the group. As mem- 
bers of the small group work, wor- 
ship, and play together, they grow in 
understanding of each other, the 
faults and good points, the talents and 
fears, the hopes and prayers. They 
develop concern for one another. As 
the group plans a cookout, hike, wor- 
ship service, campfire, or other ac- 
tivity, each member is encouraged to | 
contribute his ideas, and his contribu- 
tion is treated with respect. 

The key to a successful church 
camp is the counselor of the small 
group or unit within the larger camp 
fellowship. In order to do effective 
camping, counselors must be trained 
and aware of the nature of their job. 
The camp counselor need not be an 
expert, but he needs to be able to say, 
“T don’t know. Let’s find the answer 
together.” 
campers share in a learning exper- 
ience. Increasingly, in the best church 
camps the program is planned and 
carried out in these small units. The 
counselor has a twenty-four hour a | 
day job of planning and learning with — 
his group and of guiding skillfully 
when counseling is needed. q 

Camp leaders plan, evaluate, and 
select carefully the goals to be at- 
tained during the camp period. How- 
ever, the most effective camp does not 
have bells ringing out a rigid schedule. 
Sleep and meal times are arranged 
and that’s about all. The schedule 
grows out of the planning and the 
readiness of each group. One group 
may reach a certain goal on the third 
day, while another group will not ex- 
perience that goal until several days 
later. This kind of camp requires 


good advance planning and trained | 


leaders who can adapt themselves to | 
the needs and ideas of the campers. 

If two boys get into a heated argu- | 
ment during cabin cleanup, the |, 
counselor takes time then and there | 
to have the cabin mates consider the | 
problem and find the Christian | 
answer. He does not wait until a class | 
on Christian teaching is scheduled, 
but applies the teachings of Christ | 
to a real-life experience when they | 
are needed. Almost every experience | 
can be a learning experience if the | 
counselor is alert. Life becomes excit- | 
ing for the camper who learns to | 
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In this way, leader and | 


Rodney M. Britten 


Campers are not “nature worshipers," but discoverers of God in the through 
nature. 


look for adventure in his everyday 
experiences. 

By exploring rocks, bogs, and plant 
life in various stages of life and decay, 
the camper comes to feel himself 
close to the Creator of life. Some- 
times camping enthusiasts are criti- 
cized as being nature worshipers. It 
is a criticism that comes from misun- 
derstanding. The best church camps 
help campers discover God in and 
through nature, but with the growing 
awareness that God is also beyond the 
natural environment. A group of 
campers can sound a lake, explore 
its shoreline, take its temperature, 
study its life, both plant and animal, 
and at sundown have vesper worship 
in boats on the lake they’ve come to 
know—and to see in it the continuous 
creative work of God. Pottery, carv- 
ing, weaving, creative writing and 
other skills become ways of fulfilling 
an inner desire to express a new re- 
lationship with God. 

Some formal worship services are 
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held by the campers. There are many 
more times when a counselor and his 
campers may pause by a trailside spot 
to sing a hymn or offer prayer. They 
may dedicate a new camp shelter they 
have built. There is much worship 
in camp. Both individual and cor- 
porate worship become meaningful 
and significant as they are an in- 
separable part of life in camp. 


Church conference and the local 
church 


The summer conference program 
has become an integral part of most 
church programs. At the beginning 
of this century church conferences 
were established for the purpose of 
leadership training or missionary edu- 
cation. They still fulfill these pur- 
poses today. Many church school 
teachers are better teachers, for ex- 
ample, because of the training they 
received in summer conference. The 
careful preparation for worship serv- 
ices in summer conferences—the se- 


lection of good hymns, the choice of 
scripture, preparing the setting for 
meaningful worship—all help train 
conferees to assist in planning more 
effective worship services in their 
home churches. Through classes on 
recreation, followed by a laboratory 
period in which the conferces plan for 
the recreational life of the conference, 
the participants learn how to have 
recreation in the local church. Re- 
ligious drama, missionary education, 
and many other phases of conference 
life result in a more alert and edu- 
cated membership in the local church. 

The best church conference is con- 
ducted as a Christian community in 
which members follow the Christ- 
way. Usually, within a few days; ev- 
eryone has “caught the spirit of con- 
ference” and is eagerly doing his best 
to live up to the high Christian stand- 
ards set forth. For many, it is the 
first time ever to be so challenged 
that every minute is spent in secking 
to live the abundant life. It is a 
thrilling experience that causes con- 
ferees to return home with a glow of 
the spirit of Christ and a desire to 
share it with others. If a conference 
does not succeed in establishing Chris- 
tian community, it has failed. 

One young person aptly described 
conference, “It’s like chemistry. Con- 
ference is a kind of laboratory where 
you experiment on many of the 
theories you learned in church school 
during the winter.” 

The Christian fellowship that de- 
velops in conference has a lasting and 
dynamic effect on its participants. 
Many ministers, missionaries and di- 
rectors of religious education found 
their call to their vocations in sum- 
mer conferences. The same impact 
is often made on those entering other 
vocations, as they feel called to do 
God’s will in whatever work they 
may choose. 

Although the local church may 
teach the heritage of the Christian 
Church and in particular the history 
of its denomination, there is some- 
thing about conference that makes it 
an especially effective channel for this. 
Perhaps it is because of fellowship 
with delegates from other churches 
within the denomination. The dele- 
gate begins to sense the bigness of 
the Christian cause when he meets 
and works with representatives from 
several other churches. This is true 
within a denomination, and even 


(Continued on page 44) 


Changing Pp atterns 


The development of camps and conferences 
shows striking contrasts between the 
older types and those of today 


by Elizabeth Brown 


GROUP OF CHURCH CAMP 
LEADERS recently took stock 

of camping within the nine denomina- 
tions they represented. It added up 
to an attendance of 165,000 boys and 
girls in short-term junior high and 
junior camps with 45,000 leaders. 
This did not include the various 
types of camps for other age groups 
of these or other denominations, nor 
the well-known program of summer 
institutes, assemblies and conferences 
for youth and adults conducted by 
most of the Protestant denominations. 
Why has this program grown to 
such proportions? Is there a place for 
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both camps and conferences in Chris- 
tian education? How did they start? 
What is the distinctive contribution 
of each? 


Conferences then and now 


Various types of youth conferences? 
came into being as a part of the youth 
movement of the early 1900’s. In the 
beginning, conferences might be held 
in local churches, but they soon moved 
to camp meeting or conference 
grounds and college campuses. 

This upsurging of youth was not 
always readily accepted by the adult 
generation. Paul Hutchinson reports 


Conference is a Christian com- 


munity in which leaders and 


lowship of study, worship, work 


and play. 


with regard to the Des Plaines In- 


stitute in 1906, “There was some 


hesitation among the good brothers || 


who controlled the camp ground over 
letting the young people come on it 
for any such purpose and when the 
lease was finally signed it contained 


the stipulation that no games or other 


recreational features should be per- 
mitted.”? Permission was granted with 
the provision that the cornfield of an 
adjoining farmer be used as a play 
field. 

An interdenominational youth pro- 
gram was started at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin in 1914 by the Internation- 
al Sunday School Association. This 
location and Lake Winnipesaukee in 
New Hampshire have been the setting 


Miss Brown is Camp Consultant for the 
Division of the Local Church, Methodist 
Board of Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 

‘The term “conferences” is used in this 
article to apply to various institutes, assem- 
blies and conferences for youth and adults 
conducted by several denominations. 

‘Paul Hutchinson, "The Story of the Ep- 
worth League." New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1927, p. 28. 


"Raymond Peters, "Let's Go Camping," El- © 
gin, Brethren Publishing House, 1945, p. 15. 
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youth join in a continuous fel- 
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for various youth conferences and ac- 
tivities of the International Council 
of Religious Education and _subse- 
quently of the National Council of 
Churches. 


Over a period of years the summer 
conference program of various de- 
nominations has taken on tremendous 
proportions. Its influence in Protes- 
tantism can scarcely be measured. In 
the beginning, conferences were 
planned by adults for youth. As the 
movement has grown, youth initiative 
has been encouraged. The relation of 
conferences to the year-round pro- 
gram of Christian education is em- 
phasized, and sound educational prin- 
ciples are increasingly used. 


, 


The best of present day conferences 
are in striking contrast to the typical 
one of early days, in which an itiner- 
ant speaker might appear for a key- 
note or closing address which had lit- 


_ tle relation to what had gone before 


or was to come after. Also a minister 
often looked upon the conference as 
a sort of vacation in which, having 
taught a class or delivered a lecture, 
he was free for fellowship with his 
brethren, satisfying his own recrea- 
tional interests or discussing the 
weightier matters of the church while 
the dean and a few others took gen- 
eral responsibility for the youth. 
The present day conference at its 
best is a Christian community in 
which leaders and youth join in a 
continuous fellowship of study, wor- 
ship, work and play aimed at strength- 
ening Christian purposes, deepening 
understandings, and developing per- 
sonal resources for leadership. 
Important factors are the fellow- 
ship made possible with people out- 
side one’s own local church, the Chris- 
tian interpretation of vocational 
choice, and the forward steps in hu- 
man relationships on a Christian basis 
often taken by individuals. Many a 
young person at a summer conference 
becomes acquainted for the first time 


with a missionary or a national from 


another country. Some come to grips 


for the first time with opportunities 


for full-time service in the church, or 
for special service on caravans, fel- 


lowship teams, work projects, and in 


special periods of service in this and 


\ other countries. 


Camping then and now 


Although occasional church camps 
have been reported through the years, 
the present camping program has 
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been under way less than a quarter of 
a century. Before that time unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to include 
intermediates in youth conferences. 
Then, stimulated by the larger camp- 
ing movement in America, camping 
for intermediates began. “Within the 
Church of the Brethren, camps for 
intermediate boys were started in the 
late 20’s with intermediate girls’ 
camps soon afterward.”* Camp Che- 
onda was opened by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South at Lake 
Junaluska, North Carolina in 1925, 
with camping periods for early and 
middle teen-age boys and girls, re- 
spectively. From 1931 to 1941 this 
camp was operated as a training cen- 
ter for the Southeast, the intermediate 
camp providing a laboratory situa- 
tion. 

Meantime, junior high camps were 
getting under way in several denom- 
inations, for the most part on a co- 
educational basis, in keeping with the 
program in the local church. 


The idea spread rapidly. Not only 
was this development of a summer 
program for intermediates important 
in itself; it focused attention on the 
potentialities of the church’s often-ne- 
glected early adolescent youth and 
widely affected the local church work 
with this group. 

In a zeal to extend camping some 
of its original values were sacrificed. 
Some leaders yielded to pressure for 
enrolling large numbers. Many camps 
took on the characteristics of the more 
familiar “conference” type of pro- 
gram unsuited to these younger boys 
and girls. Out of experimentation 
and evaluation there is now a growing 
recognition of values in' camping as 
such. 

The church’s camping program of 
today is not confined to the junior 
high years. Both resident and day 
camps are provided for junior boys 
and girls. The unprecedented de- 
velopment of camp and conference 
sites during the past few years not 


‘only indicates a growing summer 


camp and conference program but 
tells the story of local church camp- 
ing activities the year round—week- 
end and over-night camps for youth 
and adults, family camps, work 
camps, trip camps. 

The appeal of camping lies not 
only in the opportunity for adventure. 
In the best church camps, youth, born 
into a materialistic and secularized 
environment, often grapple for the 


first time with basic problems of get- 
ting food and shelter. “Christian 
community” takes on new meaning. 
Cooperation is a “must.” A Chris- 
tian solution to a problem of human 
relationships becomes real, not an 
imaginary proposal discussed in a 
class room. A person rates in his 
group, not because he lives in the 
stone house on the hill, or because 
the family car is the latest model, but 
because of his ability to measure up 
to his responsibility. Campers come 
into a new understanding of God as 
they are led in the daily camp ex- 
perience to recognize his creative pow- 
er in the universe and man’s respons- 
ibility as a steward of his natural re- 
sources. 

The minister or church school work- 
er, accustomed to only a few hours 
a week for Christian teaching, finds 
himself in camp in a_ situation 
crammed with learning opportunities 
twenty-four hours a day. Here teach- 
ing is not telling; it is living out his 
Christian beliefs as a member and 
leader of a group. 


Both are needed 

Camps and conferences have much 
in common, yet each makes a distinct 
contribution. The basic differences 
are in: 

1. The use of the out-of-door re- 
sources. In camping, the experience 
of living and utilizing to the fullest 
the natural setting is the major thrust 
of the program. Guidance in under- 
standing of God, individual growth 
and Christian group relationships, all 
take place as a part of the process of 
learning to live in the out-of-doors. 
In a conference, on the other hand, 
the values of an out-of-door setting 
are to be found in the sense of se- 
clusion, isolation from outside dis- 
turbances, and the inspiration which 
beauty of setting affords. 

2. General purpose of the program. 
The camp is primarily for individual 
enrichment. The conference is for 
enrichment but also involves train- 
ing in carrying forward the ongoing 
programs of youth and adults. 

3. Organization of the camp and 
conference community. In camp there 
is provision for small groups which 
form units within the larger camp 
community, for exploration, work, 
worship, and various other activities. 
These units come together occasion- 
ally for sharing and for interaction 


of group on group. 


Rodney M. Britten 


A small group living together with a counselor as a Christian community is one of the core ideas of 


The group activities in a confer- 
ence, on the other hand, center in 
problems or subjects which relate to 
the ongoing program in the local 
church as well as to individual en- 
richment. Enrollment in these groups 
is on the basis of individual interest, 
with no continuity within any one 
group throughout the day. More of 
the program is carried on in the con- 
ference group as a whole than in a 
camp. 


Cooperation among denominations 


Recent developments in the fields 
of both camps and conferences pre- 
sent a dramatic episode in the story 
of interdenominational cooperation. 
In 1946 eighteen major denomina- 
tions cooperated, through the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, in a history-making Conference 
on Camps and Conferences at Toledo, 
Ohio. National offices of major youth 
agencies were represented. 

The present Committee on Camps 
and Conferences of the National 
Council of Churches is an outgrowth 
of the Toledo meeting and earlier in- 
terdenominational efforts. This com- 
mittee undertakes the development of 
standards for church camps in har- 
mony with the standards of the Amer- 
ican Camping Association; develop- 
ment of standards for conferences; the 
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a church camp. 


production of guidance materials, pro- 
motional leaflets and posters; the de- 
velopment of leadership guides and 
audio-visual materials; and the con- 
ducting of workshops and study con- 
ferences on various aspects of camps 
and conferences. Examples of the 
latter are the 1948 Day Camping 
Conference at Philadelphia, the 1950 
Conference on Summer Conferences 
at Spring Mill State Park, Indiana 
and a recent Workshop on Camp Site 
Development at Bynden Wood, Penn- 
sylvania. 


A special ‘session for church camp 
leaders was held at National Camp 
in 1951. It marked a milestone for 
Protestant church camping and set 
new directions for the training of 
leaders. Representatives of ten de- 
nominations met for a full month of 
training, conducted in cooperation 
with National Camp leaders. A sec- 
ond session was held in 1952. 

Ten regional training camps for 
small groups of leaders in the spring 
of 1952 served as a means of de- 
monstrating possibilities of such train- 
ing on a short term basis. Six such 
training camps are planned for the 
spring of 1953. 

Nation-wide and regional conven- 
tions of the American Camping As- 
sociation, as well as sectional activi- 
ties, offer opportunities for training, 


enrichment and fellowship. 
Protestant camping is represented, 
through the Committee on Camps 
and Conferences of the National 
Council of Churches, on the Com- 
mittee on Spiritual Values of the 
American Camping Association. The 
object of the latter committee is to 
integrate religious values into the con- 
temporary camping movement. 


Looking ahead 


It is evident that conferences will 
continue, primarily, on an area or 
other territorial basis with representa- 
tion from local churches. Camping, 
however, is just in the beginning of a 
rapid expansion in the local church 
and community. Week-end and other 
out-door activities for youth and 
adult groups and families help to es- 
tablish a fellowship and make the 
new member feel at home in a class 
or department. Day camping can en- | 
rich and extend the church’s ministry | 
to her own boys and girls and may | 
prove to be the most effective ap- 
proach to the overwhelming problem 
of reaching unchurched children in 
congested population areas. 

Church camps and conferences have 
had a remarkable growth. They have 
possibilities beyond measure — as 
churches develop competence and un- 
derstanding in their use. 
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The Camp Program 


by Maurice D. Bone 


HE CAMP PROGRAM is every- 
thing that happens in the life of 
the camper from the time he sets his 
foot on the camp ground until he 
leaves. It includes hunting frogs and 
roughhousing as well as study and 
worship. Program really begins in 
the way we welcome a camper and 
how we help him to feel at home, 
make the adjustment to camp life, get 
his bedding and clothes arranged so 
that it will be home to him. It in- 
cludes his becoming familiar with the 
camp site—places for eating and 
sleeping, the wash rooms, places for 
worship and play, if they are so desig- 
nated. It includes getting him ac- 
quainted with other campers and 
helping him to find something in com- 
mon with them, his getting to know 
his counselor and something about 
that counselor which binds them to- 
gether in friendship. 
_ One of the first important activi- 
ties of the camp program is the first 
-meal. What happens during that meal 
and every meal during his stay in 
camp is a very vital part of the pro- 
gram. Life in the out-of-doors whets 
the appetite so the camper will prob- 
ably eat more than he eats at home, 
and he will be eating with others, 
getting adjusted to a new family, and 
therefore, learning consideration in 
the sharing of food. He should come 
to know those with whom he eats 
regularly so that eating will be a 
pleasant experience, one to look for- 
ward to, one in which there is not 
confusion, where the group is small, 
where he feels important, and where 
/ good manners are the practice. 
During the first evening in camp, 
everything that happens from meal- 
| time until bedtime is the evening pro- 
-gram. This includes becoming famil- 
iar with the strange sounds one hears 
at night in the camp—the croak of 
the bullfrog close by, the hoot of the 
| owl in the distance, the song of the 
‘whippoorwill as night falls. These 


|. Mr. Bone is Associate Director of Young 
People's Work, Board of Christian Education, 
| Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Philadel- 
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sounds should become very familiar 
to the camper as he is helped to rea- 
lize they are part of his new environ- 
ment. Just sitting on the bank as 
the sun goes down, watching the 
silhouette of trees against the sky, 
watching the stars come out, becom- 
ing aware of God’s plan and presence 
in his life and in all the world, is 
part of the camp program. The eve- 
ning hours give opportunity for group 
games enjoyed in the out-of-doors, 
also for times of worship as the camp- 
ers see a particularly beautiful ar- 
rangement of clouds in the sky or the 
glow of the sun as it sets across a 
lake or a valley. 


Some groups call their evening 
worship “The Angelus Hour” and it 
usually begins when the time is right, 
when they have had a period of play, 
and when the sun is beginning to 
set and they can feel the call to wor- 
ship. Individuals worship many times 
in camp when they feel like it, and 
this is one of the opportunities camp- 
ing offers the Christian teacher to 
sense periods of wonder, amazement, 
adoration, discovery, in which God 
has a part, in which he seems and 
feels very near. Some are moved to 
repeating a familiar verse of Scrip- 
ture, others just to keep quiet but 
to feel the Presence. 


The evening campfire offers an 
opportunity to gather up these ex- 
periences of the day and share them 
with others—the time they were on 
the trail and came to a beautiful 
lookout across the valley at which 
they stood surprised; the time they 
discovered the nest of the great 
horned owl; the time they saw the 
beaver take a bath in the lake; the 
early morning when they found the 
fruit tree filled with birds getting 
their breakfast, calling to each other, 
when they saw many flashes of color 
as they had not seen them so close- 
ly before; the times during the day 
when they saw one of the other 
campers really concerned for another 
camper who seemed lonely, who got 
a hard knock when he fell or twisted 


his ankle in a hole in the ground. 
All of these are a part of evening 
worship as they are recalled, shared, 
and expressed in thanksgiving and 
gratitude to God. 


Most campers have more fun at 
camp than during any other period 
of the year and that fun is a part of 
the whole experience. The fun is a 
vital and essential part of the pro- 
gram, and yet we do not say, “Come 
now, let’s have fun,” or “We’re go- 
ing to have a period of fun,” but it’s 
a part of all that is done. There is 
joy, laughter, singing and playing of 
games, the lifting up of hearts. There 
is real joy in creativity—taking a 
handful of clay and modeling it into 
something which has form and shape, 
clay which is of the earth which God 
has given us, which needs the help 
of man to give it form and beauty; 
carving a piece of wood into a form 
representing a bird or an animal or 
perhaps a fork and spoon. God’s 
creative power flows through one’s 
fingers to create something new and 
useful, beautiful to behold, useful in 
life. The happy camper will have a 
song in his heart all the day, even 
on a rainy day. 


Yes, the camp program includes 
fun, for the camper learns more when 
he’s having fun. When he can chal- 
lenge his fellow campers in quiet 
games as well as in active sports is 
when he senses some of the joy of 
life. When this spirit is realized, 
there will be a number of times when 
he will want to sing that great hymn, 
“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee, God 
of Glory, Lord of Love.” 


In many church camps program is 
still thought of as broken into periods 
of study, periods of worship, periods 
of recreation, periods for hiking and 
for swimming. We have fallen into 
the error of thinking that our times 
for serious study and worship are the 
only times when we are religious and 
that all else we do doesn’t really mat- 
ter, just so we don’t get out of 
bounds. What I have been saying 
represents a new development in the 
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conception of camp program. We 
still want to have times for serious 
study, for God does reveal himself to 
us both in his world of nature and in 
his Word. Informal times for serious 
study are important too, There will 
be some times when we may want 
to join in organized play when most 
of the camp can participate. But 
there certainly ought, also, to be 
times when we enter into informal 
types of play. The program is every- 
thing that happens in the life of the 
camper during his stay in camp. 
The camp counselor has a tremen- 
dous responsibility. He needs two ba- 
sic requirements. First, he must like 
children and youth and want to be 
with them and they with him; and 
second, he must thoroughly enjoy liv- 
ing in the out-of-doors. If he likes 
children and wants to be a camp 


Campers Who Go Home at Night 4 


AY CAMPING is the fulfillment 

of many a church leader’s dream 
for boys and girls. Often we have 
wished that all who wanted and 
needed to go to camp might have 
the opportunity. We have wished 
there might be a better “carry-over” 
from camp to everyday living. We 
have felt that there should be close 
relation between the experiences at 
camp and those that make up the 
other weeks in which the junior or 
junior high makes decisions, partici- 
pates in group living, and tries. to 
grow up. 


Day camping offers a way to meet 
these desires. The low cost makes it 
possible to include every boy and 


counselor, he can learn to live in the 
out-of-doors. There are camp train- 
ing opportunities available now. 
There are many helpful resource 
books which will help him know the 
birds, the trees, the flowers, the rocks, 
and the insects. Once he learns to 
use these resources he can share that 
knowledge with boys and girls, help- 
ing them to discover God’s great crea- 
tion in the world of nature. 
Discovery is one of the keynotes of 
camping. Each of us has sometime 
or another discovered our Christian 


faith. We found what others had and | 


decided to make it ours. So it is with 
campers in a Christian camp. Here 
they have an opportunity to discover 
not only how to live in the out-of- 
doors but to discover God in Christ 
through the everyday experiences in 
camp. Our Christian religion is 


girl. The fact that the day camp is 
a part of the program of the camp- 
ers’ own church and is made up of 
the boys, girls and adults with whom 
he joins for other church experiences 
offers opportunity to make it an in- 
tegral part of his everyday living. 


Day camping is real camping 

A day camp is similar to a resi- 
dent camp except that campers are 
home at night. For at least ten days 
the boys and girls of one church or 
of several neighboring churches spend 
six to eight hours a day in a camp en- 
vironment accessible to the commu- 
nity. This is real camping, not a va- 
cation school adapted to the out-of- 
doors. The environment itself and 


by LaDonna Bogardus and Argyle Knight 


Miss Bogardus and Mr. Knight are both on 
the staff of the Board of Education, Division 
of the Local Church, the Methodist Church. 
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caught as well as taught, and it is 
caught from the counselors as they 
live that religion in their relation- 
ships, day by day, in camp. 

The role of the counselor is to re- 
late all the daily experiences to the 
Christian life. The very atmosphere 
of the camp becomes Christian as 
counselors make it so. This becomes 
evident as they deal with each other 
and with the campers. Christian folks 
quite naturally thank God for daily 
food at every meal wherever they are _ 
—at home or in camp. The same is 
true of daily Bible study and devo- 
tion at particular times during the — 
day. It is the constant practice of the 
presence of God throughout the en- 
tire day, in times of work as well as 
worship, study as well as devotions, 
play as well as prayer, that makes 
the program Christian. 


i 


the relationships within the group are 
chief factors in determining the pro- 
gram. Exploring, observing, doing | 
one’s share in the preparation of | 
meals, discovering evidences of God’s | 
wisdom and goodness, open the way | 
for discussion, worship, learning and | 
growth. al 
A small group was exploring for a | 
possible camp site. As the eight four- | 
teen year olds, four boys and four | 
girls, and their adult counselors, a 
man and a woman, climbed a hill- 
side, a camper asked, “Why do the 
trees lean?” Everyone looked toward 
the young saplings. To be sure they / 
were leaning. As the counselors be- | 
gan to dig into the earth among th 
saplings, others joined, to find the 
earth’s floor covered by a shallow | 
layer of soil! A camper said, “This | 
reminds me of a story in the Bible.” 
“What story?” a counselor asked. 
“About the sower,” replied the | 
camper. “There isn’t much depth of i 
soil here, so the trees lean.” 


“Will the saplings grow into treeaail | 


Tennessee Conservation Dept. 


Exploring streams and woods helps day campers appreciate God's creative process. 


another asked. 

“Of course not! They can’t. Soon 
they'll wither and die,” another 
camper observed. 


The group sat down~and_ one-~ of 
them read the parable of the sower. 
Then they talked about the seed and 
the soil and considered these in rela- 
tion to their own lives. 


The next morning they read a 
psalm together, “When I consider . . . 
What is man that thou art mindful 
of him?” ‘Then each camper wrote 
of the things about him, the things 
he saw, heard, touched, smelled and 
tasted. Each began with “When I 
consider” and ended with ‘What is 
man that thou art mindful of him?” 
Each must have thought, “Who am I 
that thou are mindful of me?” As they 
sat thinking and writing, a scarlet 
tanager rested on a limb near by. In 
the tree tops other red throats were 
bursting with the melodious joy of 
living. 

The campers rose and joined the 
morning chorus singing “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow” and 
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still they pondered “What is man?” 
as they considered the glory about 
them. 


Work in small groups 

The organization of a day camp is 
important. It should be a small group 
or the camp should be divided into 
several small groups. Natural group- 
ings are important. Age or school 
grade should be considered. A group 
should include both boys and girls 
and whenever possible a man and 
a woman as counselors. Most of the 
activities take place within the small 
group of eight to ten campers, though 
there may be occasions when two 
groups or the entire camp get to- 
gether for singing, for planning or 
other shared activities. 

Only he who has lived with a 
small group in the out-of-doors knows 
the unlimited opportunities it offers 
for Christian teaching. Camping pro- 
vides a natural laboratory for testing 
basic Christian attitudes, and camp- 
ers discover what it means to be 
Christian as they share responsibility 
and explore big ideas. 


Most of the activities which make 
up the program in resident camps 
may be included in day camps. There 
are countless others from which we 
select. Camp craft activities include 
fire-building, outdoor cooking, the 
use of trees, vines and other natural 
materials and a few necessary tools 
in caring for the elemental needs of 
food and shelter in the woods. The 
sense of mastery and achievement 
which comes when one succeeds in 
satisfying these needs without the aid 
of numerous modern gadgets makes a 
real contribution to a camper’s feeling 
of his own adequacy. The handling 
of raw materials rather than the fin- 
ished products used in our usual 
round of living, encourages a camper 
to think about fundamental values— 
a person’s individual worth, the or- 
der and beauty that speak of a Cre 
ator. : 


Creative art activities are those in 
which campers use native materials 
or native designs in the creation of 
beautiful things. Weaving may be 
done with vines, pine needles, reed 
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or wood strips. Clay may be used 
for pottery-making. Dyes may be 
made from fruit or roots of trees or 
plants. Whittling or carving brings 
real satisfaction, as does painting or 
sketching. The writing of poetry, 
prayers, and litanies are other ways in 
which campers may express the beau- 
ty they sense in a natural setting. 
Away from artificialities of modern 
living, camp may encourage the ex- 
pression of the “long, long thoughts 
of youth.” 

Exploring, observing and identify- 
ing have a place in the day camp 
program. Books become important 
for reference when campers need help 
in identifying or interpreting what 
they observe. A few selected books 
may be taken on the trail or put in 
the “home in the woods” where 
campers can turn to them often. 


Planning, ‘discussing, and evalua- 
ting are part of each day’s activities. 
Worship, too, takes on a fresh import- 
ance since it may grow naturally and 
easily out of group experiences. Bib- 
lical material comes into its rightful 
place as it is used to interpret and 
enrich daily experiences. Its devo- 
tional material becomes the campers’ 
own expressions of their “thoughts of 


God.” 


Leaders are both born and made 


“But where does one find leaders 
for a day camp?” you may ask. There 
are more leaders trained in camping 
skills than there were a few years 
ago; and more training opportunities 
are available to persons who want to 
learn. 

In addition to skills, day camp lead- 
ers should have an understanding of 
boys and girls, enjoy doing things 
with them, be able to work demo- 
cratically with them, and have a 
genuinely Christian view of the uni- 
verse and human relationships. 

Look first to those who work with 
boys and girls in church school and 
other church groups. Parents, ma- 
ture older youth, and public school 
teachers should be considered. Some 
of these may have done camping and 
thus have the camping skills. Some 
may enroll in courses on day camping 
offered by agencies in the community. 
The churches in the community may 
cooperate in sponsoring such a train- 
ing course. In addition, however, the 
leaders need repeated sessions for 
planning. General courses and staff 
planning sessions should include ex- 
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ploration trips with some person 
skilled in nature lore, cooking, fire- 
building, and other camp activities. 
Indoor study and discussion about 
camping are important but in no way 
substitute for firsthand experience. 
The "where" of a day camp 

The site is important but need not 
be elaborate. An elaborate site may 
prove to be a barrier. Parks or play- 
grounds may be used if they have 
natural woodlands for exploration 
and areas for cooking and camp 
crafts. 

A farm may be suitable provided 
there is shelter for rainy day activi- 
ties and areas for exploration. Wood- 
lands, streams, hills or lakes are de- 
sirable, to provide for hikes and ac- 
tivities. Safe drinking water, toilet fa- 
cilities, cooking facilities and shelter 
are essential. Steep cliffs and dan- 
gerous swimming areas are to be 
avoided. Poison ivy, poison oak and 
other hazards need to be taken into 
account. 

Parents often provide transporta- 


tion. Sometimes a bus can be provid- 
ed to transport campers to and from 
a designated spot in town. The regis- 
tration fee should include transporta- 
tion cost unless parents agree to share 
the responsibility. 

Day camping is a valuable part of 
the church’s program of Christian ed- 
ucation. It provides opportunity for 
doing those things that can be done 
only in the out-of-doors. In a camp 
community boys and girls learn to 


appreciate God’s creative process, to — | 
make personal adjustments, to be re- . 


sourceful and creative, to be aware 
of beauty in people, to master new 
skills, to contribute to the well-being 
of the group and to grow as Chris- 
tians. The leaders must give time, 
energy, and consecration, but they 
will be more joyful and stronger 
Christian leaders after they have met 
and solved some of the problems in- 
volved. Observing the changes, the 
actual growth in boys and girls who 


attend a good day camp is a deeply 


satisfying experience. 


How To Use This Issue 


If you are responsible for camps and conferences: 
|. See to it that every leader, counselor, dean and director reads it 
and has a copy to keep for reference. 
2. Have your committee use it as a guide in their planning. 
3. Order extra copies at quantity prices for this purpose. 


If you are a minister, chairman of religious education committee 


or superintendent: 


1. Have all teachers read it. 


2. Discuss its implications in your workers’ conference. 

3. Discuss it in the religious education committee meeting. 
4. Base a parent-teacher meeting on it. 

5. Consider holding a day camp in your own community. 


Why should you bother with it at all? 


|. Because what happens to your boys, girls and young people at 
camps and conferences is important to you. 
2. Because camps and conferences are part of your local church 


program. 


3. Because this movement presents you and your church with op- 
portunities and responsibilities of which you may not be fully 


aware. 


Use the coupon on page 44 for ordering extra copies of this issue. 


Teaching the Bible Effectively 


The largest number of extra copies of a single Journal issue ever sold 
were those of the October 1952 issue on the Bible. 


A few copies are still available. Every teacher should have this valuable 
issue. Send for extra copies today. 


PRICES: 20 or more copies, 20c each; 10 to 19 copies, 25c; 
| to 9 copies, 30c 
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Camping by oe mila 


The experience of the Outdoor Education 
Association with camping by families can give 
valuable guidance for those planning church 


family camps 


by L. B. Sharp 


T IS NOT EASY to plan program 

for family camps. The program 
must give consideration to the wide 
differences in age and interests of the 
children and adults attending, and at 
the same time encourage families as 
families to work and play together. 
In our camps, operated by the Out- 
door Education Association (former- 
ly Life Camps), we have experiment- 
ed with short term family camping 
for many years. A brief description of 
the program and how it operates may 
be helpful to those planning family 
camps sponsored by the church. 


Like many organizations, we grew 
into the family camp idea rather than 
starting a family camp as such. For 
the most part this activity was car- 
ried on at our Girls’ Camp. When 
campers passed the age for the Chil- 
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dren’s Camp, the interest of these ex- 
campers continued and they expressed 
a desire to return for a post season 
experience. Gradually this reservoir 
of ex-campers increased and a spe- 
cial group of alumni campers was 
organized. They set up an organiza- 
tion with officers and conducted a 
year round program, of which nat- 
urally, going to camp was the main 
event. 

A short camping period of twelve 
days was held at the close of the 
Children’s Camp season. Most of 
those interested were working girls 
and the camp experience was a vaca- 
tion time activity for them. Soon 
many of these alumni campers be- 
came married and they brought their 
husbands and children with them. 


This has now become truly a fam- 
ily camp program, although there 
are always some who are not married. 
Membership in this group is open 


only to those who have been camp- 
ers at our camps. This assures fine 
camp spirit. When a girl camper 
marries, her husband is usually a 
new member to the group but she 
takes him in hand and very quickly 
conditions him to the camp way of 
doing things. Children are introduced 
to camp living at an early age. When 
they become eight years old they are 
then eligible to attend the regular 
children’s program at the Girl’s Camp 
or the Boys’ Camp. 

During this family camp session, 
the attendance varies from fifty to 
ninety people, including unmarried 
women, married couples and _ their 
children. 

The program is quite different 
from the regular session for the chil- 
dren’s camps. It is definitely a vaca- 
tion time and the activities are 
planned and carried out with that in 
mind. However, the interest in field 
trips, overnight camping, cooking out, 
and various kinds of explorations 
maintain the major interest. Of 
course swimming, fishing, and boat- 
ing stand high on the list. 


Physical accommodations needed 
Since the camp grounds are laid 
out on the decentralized plan, it 
makes an excellent set-up for taking 
care of family groups. In one small 
camp there are accommodations for 
eight to twelve people. There are ten 
small camps in all. Each has water 
piped to the location and each camp 
has its own toilet facilities. Every 
camp has cooking and eating facili- 
ties and each family cuts its own 
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A marshmallow roast for everyone climaxes a busy day at family camp. 
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wood. All shelters are canvas—tee- 
pees, round-tops, covered sleds, ho- 
gans and covered wagons. Sometimes 
two families occupy one small camp. 
The single people are fitted in here 
and there wherever compatibility can 
be assured. One possible combination 
is for two families to go together in 
a small camp. They take turns in tak- 
ing care of the children. One family 
will take all the children for the 
morning, afternoon or evening, giv- 
ing the other parents an opportunity 
to do something by themselves. In 
the evening after the children are put 
to bed, one of the parents or a coun- 
selor takes over as baby sitter and 
the others are free. 


It is interesting to see various com- 
binations of families sharing each 
other’s children. A father will take 
the responsibility for those young- 
sters who want to go fishing. If there 
are too many for one father it is 
easy to get a second to volunteer. 
Quite often the family will go by 
themselves to the lake to fish or to 
take a hike over the camp trails or 
to take their lunch and have a cook- 
out some place on the countryside. 
Frequently the small camp groups 
will plan their own menus and cook 
their meals over the open fire. This 
is a very popular activity and gives 
them real experience in cooking out. 
Very often they will have their own 
family camp fire program in their 
small camps. Sometimes families will 
join together for camp fire programs, 
square and folk dancing, and singing. 


Either in the morning or afternoon 
the counselors will take the children 
in some of the camp activities, thus 
giving the parents a chance to relax 
and enjoy some things by themselves 
such as craft, nature, swimming, fish- 
ing and hiking. This has an addi- 
tional benefit because it gives the 
counselors a chance to work with the 
children and in that way they can be 
of help to the parents in discussing 
any problems which arise. 


One of the most interesting and 
valuable outcomes is the session con- 
ducted with the parents concerning 
child care. There are a number of 


meetings held with the parents so. 


that they can discuss openly the prob- 
lems that have arisen with the chil- 
dren. These discussions have to be 
handled with tact and diplomacy be- 
cause most parents are quite sensitive 
about their children and the way 
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they handle them. Yet they are eager 
for advice and help. These meetings 
cover a wide range of subjects, in- 
cluding their school work, activities 
at various clubs and organizations to 
which the child belongs, problems in 
the home, the boy-girl relationship, 
and numerous other important ques- 
tions. Special books and pamphlets 
are made available for the parents 
concerning child development and 
these are used by the parents not 
only at camp but at home as well. 
There is an opportunity for parents 
to have private conversations with 
the director and staff concerning 
problems which they may not care 
to present in an open discussion. 

In the dining hall there is a sepa- 
rate room where the small children 
eat. This has proven to be very help- 
ful. Parents often complain about the 
difficulty in getting their child to eat 
certain kinds of food. They are often 
amazed to see how the children re- 
spond to the camp menu and in a 
different atmosphere eat everything 
that is put before them. 


The fathers get together from time 
to time to discuss matters in which 
they are particularly interested. These 
sessions with the dads have proven to 
be very interesting and constructive. 


What camping does to a family 


One of the substantial outcomes of 
the experience is the unifying influ- 
ence that camp has on the family. If 
they have had an enjoyable exper- 
ience together at camp, they want to 
return as a family. They count on 
this period as their vacation time to- 
gether. This, of course, is one of the 
chief objectives of the family camp 
program. Their interest in camping 
continues back in the home. At the 
meal table and at other times they 
recall their experience together at 
camp, look at pictures they have 
taken, see the objects they have made 
in the craft shop of wood or clay. In 
many ways their camp experience is 
kept alive during the winter months. 

Some family camping is carried on 
during the regular summer camp sea- 
son at a place called “The Old 
Timers.” Two small camps are pro- 


_ vided for the camp alumni group. 


Twelve to fifteen can be accommo- 
dated at a time. They stay from one 
to two weeks. They purchase food 
supplies from the camp village store 


and do all of their own cooking. 

Often these family groups will pack 
some food in the car and drive back 
to camp on weekends and _ holidays 
to spend the day there. This is all 
to the good and should be encour- 
aged as much as possible. 

Many family camps report similar 
values gained from the family coming 
as a unit. It is one of the phases of 
camping that should be further en- 
couraged. This is not the easiest type 
of camping to manage. The age 


range is-so great and provisions must 


be made for men and women, boys 
and girls, which does add a lot of 
complications. As experience is 
gained in handling 
groups and ages, ways are being 
found successfully to operate the pro- 
gram. 

One of the most difficult problems 
in operating family camps is that of 
housing. Experience shows that fam- 
ilies often expect much the same fa- 


these mixed 


cilities at camp as they have in their | 


homes. When camps try to meet these 
demands they end up in building ex- 


pensive cabins and cottages. It does | 
seem a tremendous economic waste — 


to provide these expensive summer 
camp facilities and have them idle for 
eight to ten months of the year. If 
children are given real camping ex- 
periences, later as parents they will 
want to continue the outdoor living 
type of camping. | 

There is a marked trend through- 
out the country in state parks and 
conservation departments to provide 
more facilities where families can go 


camping. In one state park a family — 


can rent space for 25c a night for 
the entire family. The family has to 
provide its own canvas and equip- 
ment and cook its own meals. The 
park will furnish wood for a small 
fee and does furnish water, toilet fa- 
cilities and garbage removal. This 
kind of set-up puts a premium on 
real camping. 


In laying out a new church camp 
site or redesigning the present one, 
the family camp should be considered 


as an integral part of the total pro- 


gram. Adequate space should be set 
aside so that family groups can either 
use the small camp or bring their own 
camp equipment. The churches of 
the country have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to promote family camping and 
it is logical that they should take the 
lead. 
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It’s fun around the clock! 


CAMP OR CONFERENCE is 
recreation from the word “go!” 
_ Time and again, even in a more or 

less closely scheduled program, it is 
proved that there is no such thing 
as a “recreation period” since no one 
can dissect the various parts of the 
program so minutely as to ferret out 
each part and thus say, “This is rec- 
reation and this is not.” 

Let two boys, Ronnie and Ken 
Blake, who attended a junior high 
camp and a senior high conference, 
respectively, share with us some of 
these “finer” points. 

First, allow me to present Ronnie 
Blake, who attended junior high 
camp. He tells his own story: 


Ronnie Blake's story 

I wasn’t so sure I wanted to go to 
camp. My brother Ken had been 
there for two years, and he told me 
all about it. One of my reasons for 
hesitating was because I didn’t see 
anything on the program about rec- 
reation. Gosh, they ought to give a 
guy a chance to play ball sometimes. 
Ken said I’d be too busy to worry 
about playing ball. “Phooey,” I said. 

So the day arrived and my folks 
took me to camp. Right off the bat 
I was surprised. I didn’t have to 
stand in line for hours while some- 
body told me all about what I was 
gonna do the twelve days I’d be there. 

One of the guys who had been to 
camp last year took us (my folks, 
too) to my cabin, and then I met 
my counselor, Harry Rogers. He 
made Dad and Mother feel right at 
_ home, but he wouldn’t let Mom help 
me make my bed. Instead, when they 
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clean up? 


left Harry asked me to try his way 
of making a bed. He helped me. 
Boy, did we have square corners! 
Never knew it would be fun making 
a bed. 

Our whole gang took a visit after 
all five of our fellows were on hand. 
We visited the other kids’ cabins and 
here and there stopped long enough 
to play a few get-acquainted games. 
You know we got to learn kids’ names 
quickly when it was only our five and 
another five. When we visited First 
Aid Cottage, the nurse (she was a 
good-looker) played a game of Cor- 
puscles with us. Felt like I’d had 
an operation by the time it was over, 
but we sure had fun and we liked 
her. 

When we got to the kitchen, the 
cook had some lemonade and some 
cookies for us. They tasted swell. The 
cook was our friend. Before we left 
the kitchen, Harry said he would pick 
up the stuff for our evening meal be- 
cause we were going to eat out with 
the gang of girls who were going to 
work with us during camp. ‘What 
is this?” I said to myself; “the first 
night and we have to make our own 
meal—and with girls too!” I didn’t 
like this idea. 

Who'd like to cut wood? Who’d 
like to make the fire? Who'd like to 
help with cooking? Who wants to 
That Harry! He sure 
doesn’t let you sit around and mope. 
Before I knew it, I was helping Alice 
Brown and Barbara Kent fix the 
hamburger for meal-on-a-stick. That 
Alice was a big help; she knew just 
how to do it. I liked her. She didn’t 
make me feel like a dope because I 
had never cooked out like this be- 
fore. It was a swell meal. 


Anne, who was the girls’ counselor, 
sure had the girls at the wood cut- 
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ting (they chose to do it) and just 
as it got dark, we were all finished 
and sitting around the fire. We be- 
gan to talk about the meal we had 
eaten. Never thought much about a 
meal before. But we sat there and 
talked about what we did and what 
was fun and what wasn’t. After a 
bit, I didn’t say much ’cause I got 
to thinking—“I wonder if the reason 
Mom makes such good meals is be- 
cause she gets fun out of it, rather 
than just because it’s her job?” 


You know, it was hard for me to 
realize, when it was time to go to 
bed and we had our Family Hour, 
that I had known this bunch only 
about seven hours. With all we had 
done together in that time, it seemed 
more like seven years, and when we 
had a period of silent prayer, I found 
it kinda easy to say, “Thanks, Father, 
for letting me come.” 

Don’t ask me all we did those 
twelve days—it must have been a 
zillion things. We never seemed to 
get everything done we had planned, 
but that didn’t make any difference; 
we took all the time we needed, and 
nobody pushed us. 


Some things Ill not forget, though. 
The times we had in the woods, for 
instance. Harry and Anne played a 
game called “Password” the day we 
went out to see what wild flowers 
and birds we could identify. We cov- 
ered at least a mile doing this and 
didn’t even know we had walked. 
Boy, was it fun then to play the game 
coming back with real flowers 
(couldn’t do it with birds; they 
wouldn’t hold still). Anne or Harry 
or one of the gang spotted a flower, 
wrote the name on a slip, and hand- 
ed it to the next, and then the game 
proceeded as with the cards. Believe 
it or not, we went out twice doing 
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Campers have a good time using the materials and surroundings at hand, instead of playing games 


that. Took our lunch once so we 
wouldn’t have to come back too soon. 


That tree business was a dilly, too. 
Never did like science in school; 
studying botany was the bunk. But, 
gee, in camp we took what they call 
a tree key along and before you knew 
it, you knew about everything there 
was to know about a tree. I think 
I liked the tulip tree the best. Makes 
you feel kinda funny to know that 
God did such special planning for 
each tree, that regardless of what 
happens to its leaves this year, there'll 
be some next year. Harry cut open 
a tulip leaf bud, and there folded up 
like a little baby was a perfect little 
leaf, not big enough to cover half 
my finger nail. Anne didn’t let us 
forget either that this wasn’t some- 
thing a man could do. God seemed 
awful near those nights when we 
went to bed. 

We didn’t even let stumps alone. 
Was this tree sawed down? Chopped? 
Where did the axeman stand? How 
old was the tree when it came down? 
Brother, I never knew there was so 
much to knowing a tree. 
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that can best be played in the city. 


The day I learned to use a compass 
—that was a red-letter day. It was 
simple, and then on top of it, that 
night we played some compass games 
in the dark with flashlights. Don’t 
know when I’ve laughed so much. 
Also when we went on a sleep-out 
to a farm two miles away. Harry 
said we’d make a game and go by 
compass over land. It was fun to 
set a course, and before we knew it 
we were there, and I came within 
fifteen feet of the goal. I slept like 
a log that night, but before dropping 
off I could hear Harry saying, “The 
compass helps us to realize how regu- 
lar God has made everything, and 
how much we can depend on that 
regularity.” 

There were so many other things— 
the night our gang and another 
planned a vesper and invited the 
whole camp; the time we had an all- 
camp campfire party; the star party 
when Jim, one of the other coun- 
selors, told us so many legends about 
the stars, and I wondered how they 
all stayed where they belonged. 


Well, I’m home now, and I won- 


der how we ever crowded so much | 


into so few days, and how it was 
possible to have so much fun in so 
short a time. When I babbled about 
it all when I got home, Ken just 
shook his head knowingly. He didn’t 
say “I told you so,’ but he sure 
looked it. Oh, I almost forgot—I did 
not think about playing ball once; it 
was too much fun doing everything 
else. 


Which of Ronnie’s adventures were 
not recreation? Certainly he did not 
differentiate between parts of his to- 
tal experience. True, much of it was 
different from the average run of 
things as he practiced them at home. 
He was doing in the out-of-doors 
what could best be done in the out- 
of-doors. His leaders didn’t merely 
transfer playground activities from a 
city lot to the woods. They used the 
materials and surroundings at hand 
to help Ronnie have a good time, so, 
instead of competing with his fel- 
lows for supremacy, he fitted into a 
totally cooperative picture as the 
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COUNSELING 

IN THE | 
SUMMER 
CONFERENCE 


by Millicent Geoghegan 


HE SUMMER CONFERENCES 

which our Protestant denomina- 
tions and our interdenominational 
agencies sponsor each year have an 
opportunity to meet the needs of our 
Christian young people in a very spe- 
cial way. Very often it is the first 
time some. young people become ac- 
quainted with mature Christians who 
are interested in them for themselves 
alone. 

The aim of the counseling program 
is to make it possible for each indi- 
vidual to grow as much as possible 
during his stay at Conference; to 
grow mentally, socially, and, most of 
all, spiritually. 

The counselor is part of the group. 
He lives with the young people, 
shares their activities, follows their 
rules. This does not mean that a 
counselor must keep up with all the 
(furious) activity of youth. He acts 
his age; to do otherwise is to be 
false, and youth rejects falseness im- 
mediately. As he shares with the 
young people, the counselor cannot 
help counseling. 

To work well the counselor must 
have some knowledge of the dele- 
gates. Sometime before he registers 
at the conference, the delegate fills 
in a camp information sheet. This 
asks a number of matter-of-fact ques- 
tions about his school, home, and 
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Discussions about real issues encourage the boys and girls to ask questions 
about doubts or problems which have been a deep personal concern. 


church backgrounds. His answers re- 
veal much about the character of the 
delegate and his attitudes toward peo- 
ple, work, Christian living. Even 
without reading anything into the 
completed information sheets, the 
counselor can tell a good deal about 
the adaptability of the individuals in 
his group toward community and 
family life in the cabin. 


Daily meetings of the counselors 
help to develop sound counseling 
procedure. In a workshop atmosphere 
experiences are discussed, problem 
situations are evaluated, and future 
procedures are outlined. The head 
counselor serves as the counselor of 
counselors at these meetings. Ideas 
are shared and the field of personal 
guidance is explored. Sometimes a 
particularly difficult problem in camp 
may be brought to the attention of 


the counseling staff—but only if the 


head counselor and the counselor of 
the delegate involved feel this is the 
only way to deal with the problem. 
Otherwise, individual problems are 
not aired before the entire group of 
counselors for the intimacies of the 
counseling relationship between coun- 
selor and counselee must not be vio- 
lated. 


In sessions with other counselors, 
the principles of counseling are made 


real: The counselor must be a safety 
valve. He listens as the delegate talks. 
He may ask questions, clarify issues, 
indicate trends of thought in what 
has been said, but the young person 
must work out his own solution. The 
counselor must remain objective. He 
loses his ability to help as soon as he 
gets tied up in the problem of his 
young friend to the point of becom- 
ing a crutch. 


Counseling comes any time 

Counseling possibilities pop up all 
the time: on the field, during a class, 
early in the morning, late at night. 
For instance, evening cabin fellow- 
ship time may be a “natural.” At 
such a time, even high school boys 
and girls often become introspective 
and a question such as “What is your 
ambition?” might easily come from 
delegate or counselor. As each girl 
or fellow, as the case may be, meets 
this question, real group’ thinking 
takes place. Those who are on solid 
ground are able to help those who 
are less sure. Another evening the dis- 
cussion may take a different form. 
Such questions as “Why do we pray?” 
or “What do I believe about God?” 
might be raised. 

By facing these real issues the 
young people are led, some for the 
first time, to think through what they 
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believe and so to grow in Christian 
faith. Such discussions encourage the 
boys or girls themselves to ask ques- 
tions about doubts or problems which 
have been of deep personal concern. 
These cabin talks may end with 
prayer or with sentence prayers at 
Taps. Many times the very nature of 
the discussion itself is of such rever- 
ent mood that no formalized closing 
is necessary. 


For some strange reason, girls’ 
groups seems to respond less readily 
than do groups of boys. Girls seem 
to have less willingness to express 
their feelings on matters that really 
count. All counselors need to recog- 
nize, however, that each delegate is 
an individual and will share his (or 
her) innermost thoughts in his own 
good time. Pushing will do no good. 
Counselors must work on the prin- 
ciple that the individual is of most 
importance. The program is second- 
ary. If the delegates show a need 
for something other than has been 
planned, the program is readjusted 
and the new need is met if possible. 

The counselor also recognizes need 
in individuals. Any behavior that is 
out of character, that is extreme, sug- 
gests to the counselor that here is a 
person with a need. Too bold, too 
retiring, too anxious to please, or too 
cynical—these tendencies may be the 
expression of a hidden conflict. The 
counselor needs to develop a sensitiv- 
ity that will enable him to differen- 
tiate between normal youthful self ex- 
pression and actions that are sympto- 
matic of need. John is noisy because 
he knows no other way to express 
his joy in life, but Bert is loud be- 
cause he wants to have a sense of be- 
longing to the group and knows no 
other way of achieving that end. The 
counselor needs to be aware that be- 
neath Ken’s cynicism is a real search 
for spiritual truth, that underlying 
Joan’s boisteriousness is sheer loneli- 
ness. 


The follow-up after camp 

Problems usually cannot be com- 
pletely solved at a conference. Irre- 
vocable decisions are not advisable. 
The problem can be faced; its reali- 
ties examined. The decision can be 
discussed; its ramifications studied. 
But serious problems should be re- 
ferred to someone back home who 
can continue the work that the con- 
ference counselor has started. 


Summer give those 
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conferences 


who attend them an experience in 
Christian living that can be achieved 
in no other way. In order that each 
individual receives the best of this ex- 
perience, the conference should have 
counselors who know what their job 
is, or who are willing to learn. There 
must be time for counseling with 
groups and individuals. There must 


be someone back home who is will- 
ing to follow up the conference ex- 
perience. Summier conferences are | 
often as good as the counselors who | 
work in them. A good counseling } 
program is important to make the } 
conference experience a Christian ex- 
perience that will count in future 
years. 


The Camp Site 


RESENT - DAY CHURCH 

CAMPING does not require a lot 
of gadgets, a throng of experts, or a 
continuous program of entertainment 
to make it successful. Church camp- 
ing has three essential factors: the 
camper, the counselor, and the camp 
site. With well-trained counselors and 
with campers from the churches of 
America, one of the major problems 
remaining is the selection of a camp 
site which will provide an adequate 
opportunity for an effective experi- 
ence in Christian living within the 
camp community. 

There are two basic uses of the 
church camp site: first, for camp- 
ing itself, and second, for summer 
conferences, institutes and assemblies. 
A few definitions may be of help. 
Church camping is the fellowship of 
camper and counselor in a Christian 
community where the camp is so con- 
structed as to provide the maximum 
opportunity for small-group living in 
the out-of-doors. In church camping 
every effort is made to provide those 
experiences not commonly found in 
the program planned within the 
church building: a better understand- 
ing of God, an awareness of God’s 
creative power in nature, a new sense 
of fellowship with others in a real 
living situation, a better adjustment 
to adults, an increased adjustment to 
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oneself as a camper, increased re- } 
sponsibility, and new skills for adven- 
turous living. In a word, camping is 
living effectively in the out-of-doors. 


Conferences, on the other hand, | 
seek to provide the best possible op- | 
portunity for training for the effec- | 
tive use of life at home, in the 
church, and in the community. The | 
conferees uses the class sessions, dis- 
cussion, demonstrations, exhibit, the | 
workshop technique, all in an effort 
to provide guidance in these areas. | 
The conference does not usually pro- | 
vide the same opportunity for small- | 
group living nor the emphasis on the 
use of the out-of-doors as found im 
the church camp program. a 

In. the search for a camp site it 
is important that a site be found 
which will provide a maximum op- | 
portunity for camping while at the | 
same time making adequate provision | 
for the needs of the conference. y| 

A typical camp site is planned to | 
capture a real sense of living in the | 
out-of-doors. Dormitories, large cen- } 
tral buildings, and assembly ——- | 
for mass meetings have too often 
characterized the church camp of th | 
past. Today church camp rae 
are separating campers into small | 
tents and cabins which are then ar 
ranged in small villages so as to ei 
adequate isolation to each group a 
This, then, provides for the maxi 
mum participation of the campers in 
each activity of the camp and also | 
makes it possible for the camper > 
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enjoy thoroughly the natural beauty 
of the camp site. 


Some guiding principles in camp 
selection and development 

1. Adequate land is the cheapest 
part of camp site development costs. 
Plan to buy or lease at least one 
acre of land per camper. 

2. Long travel distances are not 
necessary for adequate camping. 

3. Make the camp housing arrange- 
ments as simple as possible, avoiding 
the temptation to build a city in the 
woods. Simple cabins or tents provide 
adequate housing. Camping is an ef- 
fort to recapture the resourcefulness 
of pioneer life. To create an exces- 
sive refinement of camp facilities does 
little but transfer the camper from 
one artificial situation to another. 

4. The camp site should abound in 
items of natural interest: trees, 
plants, rock formations, hills, and 
streams or lakes. 

5. Plan facilities for their maxi- 
mum use. Cabins will need to be 
planned so as to house different 
groups with varying needs. Plan the 
cabin to meet the needs of camper, 
conference delegate, and _ family 
group. 

6. Remember that your camp is 
part of the total program of the 
churches served by the camp. It 
should have, therefore, facilities ‘not 
commonly found in the building-cen- 
tered program of the church. Oppor- 
tunies for nature study, small-group 
living, cooking in the outdoors are 
much more important than city-type 
recreation facilities, such as a soft- 
ball field. 

7. The camp site should be planned 
to accommodate small groups from 
nearby churches during pre- and 
post-season. Scout groups, and com- 
mittees and boards of the church will 
find these facilities excellent for plan- 
ning sessions where adequate time 
and real fellowship are essential. 

. The decentralized camp made up 
of several small villages makes it pos- 
sible to care for a number of church 
groups at a time before and after the 
regular camp season. ‘ 

9. Camping need not be limited 
to two months in the summer season. 
Where a winter program is possible 
a number of the camp _ buildings 


_ should be winterized. Many church 


camps, even in areas where winter 


snows are heavy, have winterized and 


are using the camp site every week- 
end during the winter. 
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10. Church camp leaders will want 
to become familiar with the book- 
let, Toward Better Church Camping. 
(Order from National Council of 
Churches.) This booklet is a care- 
fully planned study of church camp 
standards. Any camp committee will 
do well to think through these desir- 
able practices in camping before any 
effort is made even to select a camp 
site. 

A master plan 

There is no easy road to building 
a modern camp site. The greatest 
hazard is that of inadequate plan- 
ning unrelated to the actual program 
to be used in the camp. The follow- 
ing steps are not complete but will 
be indicative of the direction which 
should be taken in the planning of 
the camp site. 

1. The committee should make a 
careful study of church camp _ phil- 
osophy and decide which type of 
camp program they intend to use. 
They should recognize the different 
age groupings and the amount of time 
required by each group. When the 
program is clear and the maximum 
use of the proposed site defined, 
then: 

2. The committee should organize 
itself for a study of available camp 
sites and spend plenty of time in 
making certain that the camp site will 
be adequate for the program deter- 
mined upon. Do not allow any group 
to force a hurried decision on any 
one site. Land cost is often so low in 
proportion to the total cost that even 
a gift of land should be carefully 
studied. Accept only that site which 
will meet the program needs. The 
United States Departments of For- 
estry and Conservation have people 
in your area who will be glad to help. 
Inquire from people already in the 
camping business in your area. Get 
help from your state and national 
denominational office. The National 
Council of the Churches of Christ 


will help contact these council secre- 


-taries if you do not know them. 


3. Select a camp architect. This 
person should be in your planning 
early. Let him help you select the 
site. Often you will find a landscape 
architect most helpful at this point. 
Adequate professional help will be 
your safeguard against costly mistakes. 

4. The committee and the techni- 
cal advisors such as architects, land- 
scape architects, and engineers will 
plan the maximum use of the pro- 


posed camp site in light of the es- 
tablished program philosophy. This 
diagrammatic sketch of site arrange- 
ment and buildings is known as a 
master plan. It will take the guess- 
work out of church camping and as- 
sure the committee of an orderly de- 
velopment of the best possible camp 
site for its program. 

5. The committee will want to re- 
view the master plan from time to 
time and by committee action make 
such changes as are necessary. No 
individual, however, should have au- 
thority to change the master plan. 
The plan represents a philosophy of 
camping and a method of procedure 
reached by group participation and 
for best results any changes should 
be reached by the same process. 


Use volunteer workers 


Today’s cost of camp construction 
is high. This has been somewhat of 
a blessing at two points. First, it has 
encouraged camp committees to build 
simple facilities which provide a real 
opportunity for camping. Second, it 
has encouraged the development of 
building projects by volunteer work- 
ers. Adequately supervised, the vol- 
unteer can make a real contribution 
to the construction of the church 
camp. Tent frames, cabins, village 
lodges, fireplaces, and nature trails 
are but a few of the things often 
built by volunteers. 

Once a person has given time and 
effort to a camp that camp will be 
his for the rest of his life. This type 
of participation is one of the best 
forms of public relations known to 
the camping field. 

The church camp is providing one 
of America’s best opportunities for 
democratic living within a _ small 
Christian community. Any group 
planning a camping experience will 
need to ask itself three questions: “Do 
we have an adequate number of peo- 
ple to justify the construction of a 
camp just for ourselves?” “Do we 
have properly trained leadership?” 
“Is the camp we are to build planned 
in such a way’as to assist us in 
reaching our Christian education ob- 
jectives with the people to be served?” 
There is no magic in church camp- 
ing. If each factor of camping, camp- 
er, counselor, and camp site make 
their contribution to church camp- 
ing, then tomorrow’s church camping 
will make a significant contribution 
in the field of Christian teaching. 
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DEVELOPING LEADERS 


---For Better Camps 


HE NUMBER OF CAMPS under 

church auspices increases each 
year. They include resident camps, 
week-end camps, day camps, camps 
for children, youth, adults and fam- 
ilies. If these are to measure up to 
their great possibilities they must have 
adequately trained leaders. 

Most camp leaders must be found, 
and developed, within our local 
churches. There is no magic source, 
unless interest in our young people 
and devotion to them perform the 
magic. There may be in your church 
some young adults who are interested 
and can give some time; parents who 
enjoy the out-of-doors with their own 
children and are happy to share that 
interest with other boys and girls; 
public school teachers who have some 
free time in the summer to contribute ; 
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and college young people who wel- 
come an opportunity to serve in this 
way. There are many persons who 
have the basic requirements for lead- 
ership in church camps and will do 
a splendid job if they are given train- 
ing in camp skills. 


Let us explore some possibilities for 
providing this training. There may 
be opportunities right in your com- 
munity. First, there are good books 
that may be purchased or are avail- 
able in the public library. These will 
give a philosophy of camping and 
start leaders on the trail of learning 
camp skills. Youth-serving agencies 
in the community, such as the Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., are doing some fine train- 
ing in camp leadership. Some of 
these opportunities are open to church 
camp leaders. Your state or area unit 
of the American Camping Association 
may have short periods of training 
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that are open to anyone in the com- 
munity. 

There. are camp conferences on a | 
wider area, such as the regional train- 
ing conferences conducted in the 
spring of 1952 by the Committee on 
Camps and Conferences of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. The an- 
nual conference of the American 
Camping Association provides a great 
opportunity for key leaders to gain 
help in many areas of camp program. 
Usually there is a session for those 
interested in church camping. Much 
is to be gained from this contact with 
outstanding camp leaders. 

Many colleges and universities are 
offering courses that give special at- 
tention to the development of camp- 
ing skills. Courses in the area of rec- 
reation and arts and crafts are help- 
ful. 

If the local church participates in 
church camps which are under de- 
nominational or interdenominational 
supervision, it should feel responsible 
for seeing that the program is an in- 
tegral part of its own Christian edu- 
cation program, and for insisting up- 
on good camp leadership. Even one 
local church can change the attitude 
of an area about the importance of 
training. 

After the staff for a church camp 
has been selected specific training for 
that group of leaders should be pro- 
vided. A selected bibliography giving 
leaders a common background of un- 
derstanding is a starting point. The 
following outline indicates training 
activities: 

In the fall, the first general meet- | 
ting of the staff should be held. This — | 
meeting may include the leaders of 
camping within an area. It should 
set the philosophy of camping and 
give reading assignments. . 

The period from November to 
February may be used for reading. 

From March to May there should 
be monthly one-day meetings for 
orientation to guidance materials, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HE CHURCH CONFERENCE 

affords a unique opportunity for 
the realization of “Christian Com- 
munity.” The primary objective of 
a conference is to create such a 
“community” or fellowship of per- 
sons who are made aware of God’s 
living presence in their midst. 
Through a program of worship, study, 
work and recreation a living, dynamic 
relationship with God and one’s fel- 
lows is established. Within such a 
group relationship, the groundwork 
is laid for growth in Christian living 
in which any type of program em- 
phasis can be made, such as voca- 
tion, leadership training, missions, 
stewardship and personal enrichment. 
Lacking such a creative and redemp- 
tive fellowship, Christian teaching 
falls on barren soil. 


The kinds of persons needed as leaders 
It is evident that specially qualified 
and trained persons are needed as 
leaders for such conferences, or rather, 
as resource persons as the groups 
learn to guide their own learning pro- 
cesses. The program, emphasis or 
theme of the conference determines 
the kind of persons needed. Minis- 
ters and lay persons trained in the- 
ology and religion, professional teach- 
ers who understand the character and 
psychology of the age group which 
makes up the conference, professional 
workers in various fields of endeavor, 
persons skilled in crafts, music, dra- 
matics, the use of visual-aids, water- 
front and other recreational activi- 
ties—all these can be considered as 
~ good possibilities as leaders in a con- 
ference. 

Much of this specialized leadership 
is already available in the parishes 
and communities from which our 
delegates are drawn. Counselors are 
often found among the workers in 
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DEVELOPING LEADERS 


---For Better Conferences 


character building agencies, such as 
the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
and 4-H Clubs, as well as among the 
leaders of the local church. Denom- 
inational field workers and executives 
can sometimes be called on for help 
in staffing our conferences. 

Of primary importance is the se- 
lection of a dean or director in ac- 
cordance with the objectives set and 


the methods outlined by the confer- 
ence committees. It is he who should 
set the tone of the conference. It is 
important that all members of the 
staff, by whatever special titles they 
may be called—faculty, counselors, 
teachers, leaders, resource persons— 
be selected on basis of their Christian 
commitment, character, personal in- 
tegrity, ability to sympathize with 
others, and emotional stability. They 
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The ''conference spirit" should pervade the training sessions for leaders, with 
spiritual adverturing an important factor in the fellowship. 
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Leaders may often he found among workers in local character building agencies 
as well as among the leaders in the local church. 


should all be persons willing to sub- 
ordinate their own peculiar prejudices 
and preconceived ideas to the welfare 
of the group. 

Every member of the staff should 
consider himself as being on the job 
twenty-four hours of the day. Be- 
yond his “teaching,” “song leading” 
or whatever special assignment be 
given him, it is his job to help build 
a Christian community based on the 
principles discussed in classes and in 
worship. He should help individuals 
to find their place in this commu- 
nity and to wrestle with their own 
problems of adjustment to this con- 
ference ideal. All members of the 
staff should qualify in two general 
directions: (a) ability to help the 
individual members of a group with 
their problems; (b) to help the group 
achieve “solidarity” in terms of the 
goals sought in the conference. The 
wisest possible guidance should be 
made available to all conference dele- 
gates in every area where problems 
are discovered. 


Special training for conference 
leaders 

The training program should be 
planned with the practical considera- 
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tions of travel distance and avail- 
ability of resource persons in mind. 
If at all feasible, a meeting should 
be held as soon as possible after the 
total staff has been selected, for 
orientation, presentation of general 
plans and objectives, and assignment 
of special duties. This will serve to 
start the leaders thinking together, 
and help each one to fit himself and 
his special ability or skill into the 
whole plan. 


A second meeting of the staff in 
mid-winter of two or three days dura- 
tion, when all leaders in the total 
program can come together as a 
“workshop” group is important. At 
such a meeting, objectives, themes, 
program, administrative procedures, 
and content materials can be further 
clarified. A group experience of lead- 
ers living in Christian family relation- 
ship assures a corps of well-integrated, 
mutually cooperative workers. The 
“conference spirit” should pervade 
this meeting, with spiritual adventur- 
ing, worship, singing, cooperative 
planning, sharing of work, building of 
group solidarity being important fac- 
tors in the fellowship. 


Just previous to the conference pe- 


riod, another meeting of the staff, 
preferably on the conference site, fur- 
nishes a last minute opportunity for 
“on-the-spot” planning and orienta- 
tion. Detailed program and proce- 
dures can be discussed. Information 
regarding delegates, their individual 
abilities, needs, characteristics, and 
previous conference experience can 
be studied. At this time it is well to 
give each staff member opportunity 
to make a short presentation of the 
part he expects to play and how he 
will operate in his specific area of - 
endeavor in the conference program. 
A discussion of ways the natural re- 
sources of the conference site can 
best be utilized to provide opportuni- 
ties for the development of the dele- 
gates in better Christian living will be 


helpful. 


Cooperative training for leaders 
When several conferences are being 
conducted by a denominational area 
organization or a council of churches 
the leaders of all these conferences 
are usually brought together for the 
first and second training meetings de- 
scribed, with the third meeting being: 
held separately by each conference. 
If financial resources and _ travel 
distances do not make three meetings 
possible, the first and second are often 
combined in an early winter gather- 
ing. In some cases the first meeting is 
confined to “key leaders” of the sev- 
eral conferences meeting together. | 


Evaluation sessions by leaders 

Daily meetings of the staff through- 
out the duration of the conference, 
at a definite, convenient time are im- 
portant. They provide opportunity to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram, determine the strong and weak 
points, and maintain a constant sense 
of direction in the conference. At 
the end of the conference it is im- 
portant to schedule an evaluation pe- 
riod for delegates and staff. This can 
be of great service to the committee 
in its planning for future conferences. 

There are excellent conferences 
which achieve great things for the 
church and for the individuals, both 
youth and adults. There are other 
conferences being held which fall far 
short of their possibilities. The chief 
factors in the development of the bet- 
ter conferences are (1) a planning 
committee which knows the differ- 
ence and how to plan for the best, 
and (2) a well prepared and trained 
staff of leaders. 
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Mon feren ces 


by Eleanor Cunliffe 


NOTE: The materials mentioned in 
this article may be ordered from your 
denominational book store. Mention 
the publisher in your order, as an aid 
to locating them. Those published by 
the National Council of Churches may 
also be ordered from its Division of 
Christian Education, 79 E. Adams, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 


HE SPECIAL COMMITTEE on 

Camps and Conferences of the 
National Council of Churches is lead- 
ing the way in launching materials 
that give guidance in up-to-date edu- 
cational procedures in church camp- 
ing. 


For camp leaders 


Three-year cycles of material for 
junior and junior high camps have 
been planned and the first of these 
publications for each age group have 
been used successfully. They are: 

For juniors, Discoveries in God’s 
World, by Mildred Grater. (Brethren 
Publishing house, Elgin, Illinois, 1949, 
$1.00; campers’ book 25c.) 

For junior highs, Living Together 
as Christians, by Nelle Morton. 
(Christian Education Press, Philadel- 
phia, 1952, $1.60; campers’ book 
35c.) 

The materials which will be avail- 
able for 1953 camps will be, for jun- 
iors, on Learning to live together as 
Christians; for junior highs, in the 
area of conservation and Christian 
stewardship. 

Toward Better Church Camping is 
a publication by this Committee, giv- 
ing basic philosophy, objectives and 
standards covering junior, junior high 
and senior age groups, and may be 
used as a measuring rod and as a 
basis for discussion of camp prac- 
tices. (National Council of Churches, 
25c.) For general guidance in group- 
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ing, program planning and training 
junior camp leaders, Camping with 
Juniors has been prepared, 1951, 50c. 
This and a leaflet reprint from the 
Journal, The Camp Counselor, by 
Joseph W. Bell, 1952 (5c each, $3.00 
a hundred), may also be obtained 
from the National Council of 
Churches. 


Material on Camp Site Develop- 
ment is in preparation. In the 
meantime send for A Handbook on 
Camp Architecture by Rodney M. 
Britten. (Judson Press, $1.00.) 


There is much material in the gen- 
eral field of camping that is invalu- 
able to those with any responsibility 
in church camping. Membership in 
the American Camping Association 
brings much helpful information 
through Camping Magazine, as well 
as through local periodicals, conven- 
tions, etc. Write to American Camp- 
ing Association, 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois, for information. 
The following are books well worth 
buying: 

For directors, business managers, 
caretakers and camp committees, Ad- 
ministration of the Modern Camp 
edited by Hedley S. Dimock is most 
comprehensive. ($4.00. Association 
Press. ) 


Those concerned with day camping 
should own The Handbook of Day 
Camping by Mabel Jobe, 1949. 
($3.00, Association Press.) 

Camp committees would do well 
to own a few copies of So You Want 
to be a Camp Counselor by Elmer 


~ Ott, for distribution among its coun- 


selors. (75c, Association Press.) Each 
of them might have a copy of the 
Journal reprint, The Camp Counselor 
by Maurice D. Bone. (National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 5c each; $3.00 for 
100.) 

On campcraft, ABC’s for Camp 
Counselors gives simple guidance for 
outdoor skills. ($1.00. Rafter Crafters, 
P. O. Box 97, Pleasantville, New 
York.) Your Own Book of Camp- 


craft by Catherine T. Hammett, is 
worth much more than its cost of 
35c. (Order No. J-46, Pocket Books 
Jr., Rockefeller Center, New York 
City.) 

Our Plundered Planet by Fairfield 
Osburn, 1948, gives basic help to 
counselors for teaching conservation 
of natural resources. ($2.50. Little, 
Brown & Co.) 


For both camp and conference 
leaders 


In the field of nature lore, How 
Miracles Abound by Bertha Stevens, 
1941, develops a sense of wonder of 
God’s handiwork in the miracles con- 
stantly taking place in everyday things 
—the dew-drops, the human hand, 
etc. ($2.50. John Day Co.) Nature 
Lore Manual for Church Leaders by 
Reynold E. Carlson, 1947, gives di- 
rections for a variety of nature crafts 


and games. (Paper, 20c, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury.) Field Guides to trees, 
flowers, ferns, birds, stars, rocks, 


shells, insects, fish, etc., are valuable 
resources in camp and conference 
programs. 

Altars Under the Sky, D. W. Pease, 
contains materials leading to worship 
in the open. ($1.25, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1942.) Also helpful in 
this field is Guiding the Experiences 
of Worship, M. C. Powell, ($1.75, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1935.) 
Christ and the Fine Arts, Cynthia 
Pearl Maus, gives excellent worship 
resource materials. ($4.95. Harpers.) 


The pocket size song book In Har- 
mony, issued by the UCYM for 30c 
contains folk songs, rounds, spirituals, 
and hymns. Several denominations 
are using folk songs from many lands 
which appear under various titles 
such as Songs of Many Nations (which 
is the core of In Harmony), Sing It 
Again, Lift Every Voice. The Amer- 
ican Camping Association also has a 
similar song book, Fun and Folk 
Songs, size six by nine inches. It 
contains, in addition, folk games, 
squares, circle, line, couples, trios. 
(Published by Westminster Press, 
BSC) 

Write to the Judson Press, (1701 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.) for 
the descriptive folder Guides to Bet- 
ter Camping, telling about the com- 
plete materials of the American Bap- 
tists. This includes material for con- 
ferences as well as camps. The Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church has 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Mm & Worship Resources 


THEME FOR Fesruary: “Sing of All the 


Different Races” 


For the Leader: 

The songs this month are chosen from 
two books, Hymns for Primary Worship, 
Westminster Press, and Sing, Children, 
Sing by Edith Lovell Thomas, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. Do try to get a recording of 
some Jewish religious music for the last 
service. The one suggested is lovely. 

The following may help you in prepar- 
ing to lead these services: 

The Races of Mankind, Ruth Benedict 
and Gene Weltfish, a Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet. 

Brothers Under the Skin, Carey McWil- 
liams, Little, Brown and Company. 


1. Colors 


Worsuip CENTER: 
of different races. 

PreLuDE: The music of “Steal Away,” 
found in many collections of folk songs 
(and in the little books put out by the 
Cooperative Recreation Service, Dela- 
ware, Ohio.) 


CONVERSATION: 

“Today is the first day of a new month. 
What does the month of February make 
you think of?” “Because Abraham Lin- 
coln was a friend to the Negro people, the 
churches have picked out the Sunday near- 
est his birthday to think of the Negro race 
and our relation to them. It is called Race 
Relations Sunday. That will come on Feb- 
ruary 15. The week after that the 
churches call Brotherhood Week. It is a 
time to think of people from other nations 
and those who have other religions, espe- 
cially the Jewish people.” 

EVALUATING YOUR WoRSHIP SERVICES: 

“Before we have more worship services 
would it not be a good thing to talk over 
a little bit how we are getting along with 
our services?” Draw out the children’s 
ideas with such questions as these: 

Do you like the worship services? What 
part do you like best? 

How could we make our services better? 

Do you talk with God in your heart 
during the services? 

Do you feel close to God? 

Is there anything we could do to feel 
nearer to God? 

Plan to modify the February services in 
keeping with the children’s suggestions. 
Clarify matters of routine, such as the 
signal for the service to begin, manner of 
taking the offering, etc. 

“Shall we spend a few moments in si- 
lence so that God can give us his spirit 
and ideas? Some of you may have prayers 
you would like to speak aloud.” 


SILENT PRAYER 


A picture of children 


*Dayton, Ohio 
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Piped BY AF 
Primary Dep 


by Lillian White Shepard* 


Sone: “When in the Quiet Church I Sit,” 

No. 98, Hymns for Primary Worship 
CONVERSATION: 

“One thing we said we were going to 
think about this month of February is the 
different races of people. Do all the peo- 
ple in the world have the same color of 
skin?” “Scientists tell us that there really 
are only three races, called the Caucasian, 
the Mongoloid, and the Negroid. They are 
all pretty much alike; they have the same 
kind of blood running in their veins. The 
main difference is the quantities of certain 
coloring chemicals in their skin. All three 
races started with the same family. The 
great missionary Paul said this in the Bible 
too, ‘And he made from one every nation 
of men...’ Do you think that people 
with one color of skin should feel that they 
are better than those with another color? 
It is quite natural that a color which we 
are not used to should seem queer to us, 
but that does not mean that one color is 
any better than another.” 


Sone: “The Ball,” No. 89, Sing, Children, 
Sing, Edith Lovell Thomas. Read and 
sing the words to the children, explain- 
ing what is meant by the sun being “one 
daisy in the daisied mead—Imeadow].” 


Story: 
SteaL Away 


Did you notice the music our pianist 
played when we came together? Listen to 
her play it again. It is called ‘Steal 
Away.” It says, “Steal away, steal away, 
steal away to Jesus.” This song was made 
up by some Negro people a long time ago. 
You have perhaps heard the story of how 
the Negro people came to this country. 
Their home was in another country in the 
first place, a country called Africa. White 
men went into that country with guns and 
swords and kidnapped black people. They 
tied them so they could not get away and 
put them on ships crowded together as you 
have seen animals sometimes on a truck. 
The white men did not care whether the 
black ones were comfortable or not. They 
brought many of these people to America 
and sold them. People in America bought 
these people to work for them. They were 
their prisoners, their slaves. It was a very, 
very wrong thing to do. 


The black people had a great deal of 
music in their hearts and tunes they had 
known in Africa. They made up the most 
beautiful songs that have ever been made 
up in America. Many of these songs were 
about God and verses and stories in the 
Bible. They are called “spirituals.” 


“Steal Away” is a spiritual. There is a 
story about how it was started. The Negro 
slaves were hoeing cotton down south. One 
of them had heard that a white man from 
the north, a preacher, would preach to 
them about Jesus that night. There was a 
secret place in the woods they would gath- 
er to hear him. They would not tell their 
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owners because they might stop them. The 
leader whispered to the slave in the row 
next to him, “Steal away.” That man 
whispered it to the slave next to him. Thus 
the word was passed over the field. The 
slaves were happy because they were going 
to go to hear the preacher. They began’ 
to sing softly to themselves, “Steal away, 
steal away to Jesus,” or perhaps when no 
white man was near they would sing it 
more loudly. Then some one would make 


up a verse to go with the chorus and ev- __ } 


erybody -would sing the words, “Steal 


away, steal away to Jesus.” 

When our pianist plays this song this 
month, we will know we are to steal quiet- 
ly away from what we are doing and come 
to the worship time. 


BeneEpicTION: The Lord bless you and 
keep you. 


2. American Colors 


Worsuip Center: “Follow Me,” by Tom 
Curr 

PRELUDE: Music of “Steal Away” 

Sonc: ‘When in the Quiet Church I Sit” 

Stent WorsHIP 

Scripture: Psalm 117 


Sone: “Sing of All the Different Races,” 
No. 141, Hymns for Primary Woskite 
Story AND CONVERSATION: 


AMERICAN CoLors 

Let us think of the different colors of 
people we have in America. First there 
are the Indians with rich brown skin 
which we sometimes speak of as red. They 
were the first Americans. America was 
their country and then the white man 
came and took America away from them. 
In some cases the white people bought the 
land from the Indians, but in other cases 
they stole it or fought for it. They had 
guns but at first the Indians had only 
bows and arrows. The white men won 
most of the battles with the Indians and 
took away their land. The white people 
have given certain parts of the country 
called reservations to the Indians, but they 


have caused the Indians to suffer a great 
deal. 


We heard last Sunday the sad story of 
how the white people brought black peo- 
ple to America as captive slaves. Then 
three of the colors were here. Later ship- 
loads of Chinese and Japanese people were 
brought by white business men to work 
for them. The Chinese and Japanese have 
a yellowish skin. People of brown skins 
were brought from the islands in the Pa- 
cific also to work here. Some of the yel- 
low and brown skinned people came of 
their own plans to study and get acquaint- 
ed with America. 

So you see we have all shades and colors 
of skins in our country. What colors do 
we have in our own town? (Discuss this 
at some length.) 

PRAYER: that we may feel and show love 
toward all people regardless of any dif- 
ference in their outward appearance. 


Story: 
Tue VALENTINE 
It was the day before Valentine’s Day 
and Tommy was sick in bed with a cold, 
but the doctor had said that if he would be © 
real quiet it would be all right for him to 
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go to school the next day. He wouldn’t 

a to miss the Valentine box. He loved 

that. 

He was allowed to sit up in bed and 
make valentines. He had red paper and 
mother had given him some of her lace 
paper doilies. He had some little stickers 
of birds and flowers. He had also’ some 
valentines he had bought at the store be- 
fore he got sick. They were very special, 
for his best friends. He would send the 
prettiest to Olive. He had a secret love 
for her. She had curls and she bobbed 
her head around so cute. 

Tommy got to thinking as he cut out 
red hearts about all the children in the 
class. There was that tall colored girl. 
She was the only colored girl in the class. 
She was old for that grade, poor girl. She 
didn’t wear pretty clothes and often looked 
cross. “No wonder,” thought Tommy, 
“the kids tease her so much. She prob- 
ably won’t get a single valentine out of 
the box, unless the teacher puts one in for 
her. I'll put in one of these red hearts 
with her name on it. Too bad, it must be 
sort of hard being the only Negro person 
in your class and being big for your age. 
Oh heck, why don’t I give her a prettier 
valentine?” 

Well, maybe you can guess, Tommy 
kept being sorry for Freda—that was the 
Negro girl’s name—until he thought it 
would be more fun to give her the pret- 
tiest valentine. Olive would get lots of 
pretty ones anyway. He’d give her the 
next prettiest. 

When the box was opened next day and 
the pretty cards were given out, nobody 
knew who gave the lovely valentine to 
Freda, but Tommy was happy when he 
saw the slow look of happiness creep over 
her face. 

Porm: If you have the poem “All Alike,” 
beginning “Some of us come from warm 
lands,” by Nancy Byrd Turner, read 
that, with the refrain. If not, read the 
words of the song, “Not Too Far for 
Loving” in Sing, Children, Sing, or 
“Brothers Beloved” in Singing Worship. 


Sone: “Good Night Prayer,’ No. 47, 
Hymns for Primary Worship. Suggest 
that the children may wish to say a 
prayer before they go to sleep at night 
for the children of all colors in America 
and in other lands. 


3. "No Partiality" 
(For Race Relations Sunday, February 15) 


Worsuip Center: Some picture of the 
first Christians 

PreLuDE: Music of “Steal Away” 

Catt to WorsHIP: 
Seek the Lord while he may be found, 
Call upon him while he is near. 

—Isaiah 55:1 

FEw Moments oF SILENCE 

Sone: “The Ball,” in Sing, Children, Sing 

Scripture: Psalm 117 

Sone: “All People That on Earth Do 
Dwell,” No. 2, Hymns for Primary Wor- 
ship 

Leaver: This is the Sunday that the 

churches call Race Relations Sunday. 

Shall we be silent a few moments and 

think of people of other colors and ask 

God to make us feel loving toward 

them? ‘‘He made from one every nation 

of men to live on all the face of the 

earth.” (Acts 17:26a, R.S.V.) 

Stitent PRAYER FOR PEOPLE OF OTHER 
RAcEs 
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Porm: “All Alike,’ or its substitute, as 
used in the second service, read by a 
pupil who has practiced it in advance. 


Sone: “The Great Round Sun,” No. 142 
in Hymns for Primary Worship 
Story: 
Wuat PreTer Founp Out 
It was the Jewish people who started 
the Christian religion, across the sea in 
their country of Palestine, years ago. 
Christians are those who follow Jesus and 
Jesus was a Jew. At first there were no 
other Christians except Jewish Christians. 
All Jesus’ close friends were Jews: Peter 
and Andrew, James and John, Matthew 
and Thomas and the rest. After Jesus 


died a church was started of those people 
who loved Jesus and had his holy spirit. 


Parents, educators, churches, missionary 
societies and psychologists everywhere 
use and endorse these books. In each 
“Our World’? book there will be found 
a family unit, the home they live in, 
their means of transportation, the ani- 
mals which are familiar to their com- 
munity, their variety of costumes; and 
accurate picture of the little neighbor on 
the other side of the world and his en- 
vironment. 

As the figures are cut out 
and assembled in a group, 
held firmly upright by the 
little wings on the foot of 
each, and the salient facts 
read from the words print- 
ed on the reverse side, it 
becomes fixed in the 
child’s mind that these are 
individuals much like him- 
self, with the same _ prob- 
lems and just slightly dif- 
ferent answers. Working 
with the figures aids mem- 
ory retention as no amount 
ot story telling can ever 
fe) 


Arabia 
India 
France 


The accurate color reproductions inspire 
him with a true picture and the perti- 
nent facts that accompany the cut out 
will be firmly fixed in thie child’s consci- 
ousness for the rest of life. 

In each book there are between 30 and 
40 different pieces to be cut out to cre- 
ate the entire family scene; the house 
is so designed that it can be assembled 
into a small structure that stands com- 
plete with an inside and outside. The 
small cart or carriage or car is designed 
to be assembled. It is so simply de- 
signed that any child can perform the 
entire operation alone. 


Special Introductory Offer 


Full color map of the world FREE with 
first 3 or more Our World Cut-Out Books. 
This big 38’’x50’’ map is only given with 
first order’'and not’ available through 


book stores. 
210 Ellicott St. 


FOSTER & STEWART Buttaio 3, N. Y. 
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earn to Love O 
Its Neighbors Through OUR WORLD Cut-Outs 


Countries Available 


North Amer. 
China 
Japan 


Australia 
Switzerland 
Israel 
Africa 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Eskimos of Alaska 


These people thought the story about Jesus 
and his holy spirit was just for the people 
of their country, the Jews. Then some- 
thing happened. One day Peter was doz- 
ing on the roof of a house where he was 
staying in the city of Joppa. It was near- 
ly supper time and Peter was hungry, but 
supper wasn’t ready, so he fell into sort 
of a half-sleep. Then he had a dream the 
way people often do when they are half 
awake and half asleep. In the dream a 
big sheet was let down from the sky. In 
the sheet, which was held by four corners, 
Peter saw, as in a basket, all kinds of ani- 
mals: big animals and small ones that 
crawl and birds that fly. A voice said to 
Peter, “Rise and eat.”’ “Oh, I can’t,” said 
Peter, “we Jews only eat special, clean 
animals.” Then the voice said, ‘What 


re. 
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ur World 


and 
Parents and teachers are constantly re- 
turning for more, and different coun- 
tries, There is here a sense of accom- 
plishment for the child that is so satis- 
fying he or she jwants to do it again and 
again. Collections of family groups from 
all over the world are enjoyed by the 
whole family in thousands of homes. 


Displays in Church Schools are centers 
of interest for parents and pupils alike. 


HIGHLY PRAISED 


JANE MILTON writes: 
‘‘Because ‘Our World’ Cut- 
Outs series presents learn- 
ing in such a novel, en- 
tertaining manner it is a 
delight to the child and 
refreshing to the teach- 


er. 
MOREY,  Chil- 
Librarian, Lock- 
N. Y., says: ‘Chil- 
like to cut out and 
play with these typical 
family scenes which en- 
tertain and at the same 
time teach much about 
the peoples of the world.’’ 


OUR WORLD CUT-OUTS - =. c 
each 50 


Scenes and figures are done in full color, 
using the accredited Elliot Method of 
teaching. 

SOLD AT Church Book Stores. Send 
ee ecoce by coupon and get world map 


Indians 


Send OUR 


country 


ee CLOUD eS OT 
WORLD Cut-Outs_ for 


Enclosed is $ Please include 


l 

I 

I 

l 

| Free World Map. 
| Name 

| Address 

| City 
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God has made clean, you must not call 
unclean.” 

Just then Peter woke up and heard some 
people down at the door of the house ask- 
ing for him. They were people who had 
come from another city, from the home of 
a man by the name of Cornelius. Corne- 
lius had sent them to beg Peter to come 
and visit him and talk with him about 
God. At first Peter thought, Oh no, he 
could not go to the home of Cornelius, 
because Cornelius was not a Jew. He was 
a Roman. To the Jews Romans were com- 
mon and unclean. Then he remembered 
his dream and the voice and he knew that 
he should go to Cornelius’ house. 

When Peter arrived with the messengers 
and six Jewish friends, they found many 
relatives and friends of Cornelius gathered 
to hear what Peter would say. Peter said 
after they had greeted each other, “You 
know it is against our Jewish law to visit 
those of another nation, but God has 
shown me that I should not call any man 
common or unclean.” 

So Peter told them all about Jesus. Cor- 
nelius and his friends were people who 
loved God and tried to do his will. When 
they heard about Jesus and his wonder- 
ful spirit, their hearts were opened and 
they too felt the holy spirit which Jesus 
Jewish friends had felt, Peter said, 
“Truly I see that God shows no partial- 
ity, but in every nation any one who 
fears him and does what is right is ac- 
ceptable to him.” Then Peter command- 
ed that these people be baptized as 
Christians. From that time till now the 
Christian religion has had people of all 
nations, races, and colors. 


Sono: “Sing of All the Different Races,” 
No. 141, Hymns for Primary Worship 


BENEDICTION: The Lord bless you and 


keep you. 


4. Our Jewish Neighbors 

Worsuip CENTER: If possible, use the 
picture, “The Young Timothy with 
the Scriptures,” by James Sant 


Pre_upE: Music of “Steal Away” 

Catt to WorsHIP: 
Seek the Lord while he may be found, 
Call upon him while he is near. 

Few Moments OF SILENCE 


INTRODUCTION TO THEME: 

Last Sunday we heard how the Chris- 
tian religion was begun by Jewish peo- 
ple and began to spread to those who 
were not Jews when Cornelius and his 
friends became Christians. Christianity 
spread and spread all over the world 
among all nationalities. Most of the Jew- 
ish people did not accept Jesus as their 
savior, but kept the religion which we 
read about in the Old Testament part of 
our Bible. 

All the Jewish people did not stay in 
their land of Palestine but traveled into 
many parts of the world. You probably 
know some Jewish people right here in 
this town. 

Some American people are not kind to 
the Jews. The Christian churches have 
been thinking of them especially during 
what we call Brotherhood Week which is 
just ending. People who are truly follow- 
ers of Jesus try to love all people. 

We have some music which is used by 
Jewish people in their worship. Shall we 
open our hearts in prayer to God while 
we hear it played. 

Recorpinc: Kol Nidre, Columbia Mas- 
terworks, 257-M (CA 15392) 78 RPM 
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Story: 

Sammy Goes To Vacation SCHOOL 

Sammy was the cutest little Jewish boy! 
He lived right near a Christian community 
center and when he heard they were going 
to have a vacation school there, he wanted 
to go, His mother said, “All right, but 
you will hear some strange stories, differ- 
ent from the stories we have told you at 
home about the great leaders and teachers 
of the Jewish religion.” 

The first few days the school did not 
seem very strange. The children who were 
there went to Sammy’s public school. The 
teacher told stories about David and 
Moses and Jeremiah. This made Sammy 
happy because he knew about these peo- 
ple; they belonged to his religion. 

Then one day the children sang, “Tell 
Me the Stories of Jesus,” and there was a 
big picture they said was Jesus upon the 
table in front of the room. One of the 
children said it was a picture of God. 
“We cannot see God,” thought Sammy, 
“He is a spirit,” and he did not sing the 
songs about Jesus. 

He told his mother when he got home 
and she said, “Jesus was a very great Jew, 
but we have had many other great Jewish 
teachers and we do not think of any of 


them as being God, though they talked 
with God. But the Christians love the 
same God we do and try to serve him and 
so we must love each other.” 


The next week Sammy had to go to the 
hospital to have his tonsils removed. The 
children in the vacation school sent him 
a letter with pictures they had drawn for 
him. His teacher brought him some de- 
licious custard she had made which slip- 
ped easily down his sore throat. “Although 
they do not believe as we do,” thought 
Sammy, “they love God and they are | 
good.” 

ScripturE: Do you remember what Peter 
said? “Truly I perceive that God shows 
no partiality, but in every nation any 
one who fears him and does what is 
right is.acceptable to him.” 

And Paul, another Jewish Christian, 
said, ‘“‘He made from one every nation 
of men to live on all the face of the 
earth.” 


Sonc: “Sing of All the Different Races,” 
No. 141, Hymns for Primary Worship 


BenepicTion: The benediction we often 
say is an old Jewish one, “The Lord 
bless you and keep you.” 


junior Department 


By Arlene S. Hall* 


THEME FoR Fesruary: Jesus Our Friend 


For the Leader: 

February is Brotherhood Month. These 
worship services are planned to make jun- 
iors aware of Jesus’ concern, compassion, 
and love which expressed itself in brother- 
hood and friendship. Although juniors 
know the meaning of brotherhood, the 
idea of friendship is closer to their way of 
thinking. 

We want juniors to see, understand, and 
appreciate Jesus, the great Friend. The 
friendship Jesus offered was not senti- 
mental, but admirable, strong, and cour- 
ageous. 

Since all of these services center in the 
life or character of Jesus, pictures of Jesus 
may be used for the worship center. A dif- 
ferent picture may be used each week to 
portray different aspects of Jesus. Or, if 
you prefer, the same picture of Christ may 
be used each week. The weekly change in 
theme will help the juniors see new char- 
acter qualities in the picture of Jesus. 
Each Sunday vary the objects used with 
the picture on the worship table. 

To make the first worship service more 
effective, Bible costumes are suggested for 
the Syrophoenician woman, the Roman 
captain, and the Samaritan woman. 

The hymns suggested are found in 
Hymns for Junior Worship and in many 
other hymnals. 


1. Jesus Was Our Friend 


Worsuip CENTER: See suggestions for 
pictures above. 


*Anderson, Indiana 


PRELUDE: “We Would See Jesus” 
Catt To Worsuip: Jesus said, ”Come 

unto me” y 
Invocation: Our Master, we come to 

you. We bring to you listening hearts, 

Help us to know and understand the 

life you lived. Help us to live by your 

spirit each day. Amen.’ f 
Hymn: “At Work Beside His Father's 

Bench” : 

Scripture: Matthew 9:35-38 
Hymn: “Brother of All the World” 
Dramatic PRESENTATION: “Jesus Was My 

Friend” 

(Have three juniors dressed in Bible — 
costumes to represent the Syrophoenician 
woman, the Roman centurion, and the Sa- | 
maritan woman.) 


Syrophoenician Woman: I am a Greek. 
For some time I had heard about Jesus— 
about his teachings, about the way he 
healed the sick. How I wished he would 
heal my daughter! She had been very ill 
for such a long time and there was no way 
to help her. One day I learned that Jesus 
and his disciples were nearby. Right away 
I went to look for Jesus. Only he could 
heal my daughter. When I found him, I 
fell at his feet and cried, “Have mercy on 
me, Lord; my daughter is very ill.” 

At first Jesus didn’t say a word, but his 
disciples begged him, “Send her away, for 
she is crying after us.”” Even though Jesus 
knew I was a Greek, he said to me, “O- 


woman, great is your faith! Be it done for | 


you as you desire.” With his words my 
daughter was healed instantly. Now you 
can understand why I say Jesus was my 
friend. 


Roman Centurion: I am a captain in 
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the Roman army. One hundred men serve 
under my command. My station was at 

Capernaum. Among my friends were many 

Jews. When they built their synagogue in 

Capernaum, I helped them. We often talk- 

ed about Jesus of Nazareth—about his 

pene and the way he helped the peo- 
ple. 
Now I had a slave whom I loved dearly. 

He became ill and was at the point of 

death. I sent my Jewish friends who were 

elders in the synagogue to find Jesus and 
ask him to come heal my slave. Then I got 
to thinking about how great Jesus was. 

- What right did I have to ask him to come 

to my house? 

When I saw Jesus and his company com- 
ing down the road, I sent friends to him 
with this message: “Lord, do not trouble 
yourself, for I am not worthy to have you 
come under my roof; therefore I did not 
presume to come to you. But say the word, 
and let my servant be healed. For I am 
a man set under authority, with soldiers 
under me: and I say to one, ‘Go,’ and he 
goes; and to another, ‘Come,’ and he 
comes; and to my slave, ‘Do this,’ and he 
does it.” 

When Jesus heard my message, he said 
to those with him, “TI tell you, not even in 
Israel have I found such faith.” Then my 
friends returned to my house and found 
the slave was well. I, a Roman centurion, 
have always believed that Jesus was my 
friend. 

Samaritan Woman: I am a woman of 
Samaria. Jews and Samaritans dislike each 
other very much. They call each other 
names. Now one day when I went to the 
well for water there was a man there, a 
Jew. He asked me for .a drink of water. 
I was so surprised that I asked, “How is 
it that you, a Jew, ask a drink of me, a 
woman of Samaria?” 

Jesus talked to me about the water of 
life and about eternal life. He told me 
about all that I had ever done. He told 
me about the heavenly Father, saying, 
“God is a spirit, and those who worship 
him must worship in spirit and truth.” 
Then Jesus told me he was the Christ. I 
rushed into the village and told all the 
people about him. Jesus came to our vil- 
lage and stayed two days, teaching the 
people. Many believed because —of -his 
word. Jesus was my friend and the friend 
of my people. 

Prayer: Our Master, you were the friend 
of all nationalities when you lived here 
on earth. We are thankful that you are 
the friend of all people whatever their 
race, nationality, or color. Thank you 
for teaching us how to love those who 
are different. Help us to have that kind 
of love forall people. Help us to know 
within our hearts that you love all your 
children. May we learn from you to 
treat each person as our brother. Amen. 


2. Jesus, Friend of the Needy 
Worsuip CENTER: Picture showing the 
head of Christ or the calling of Mat- 
thew. 
PreLuDE: “We Would See Jesus” 


Catt to Worsuip: “Incline your ear, 
_ and come to me; hear, that your soul 
' may live.” (Isaiah 55:3) 
Prayer: The Lord’s Prayer (in unison) 
Hymn: “Thy Works of Love” 
_Lrrany: We Praise Thee for Thy Works 
~ of Love 
Leader: For healing Jairus’ daughter 
when there was no hope for her life, 
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Response: Jesus, we praise thee for thy 
works of love. 

Leader: For relieving the sorrow, lone- 
liness, and need of the widow of Nain by 
restoring her son, 


Response: Jesus, we praise thee for thy 
works of love. 


Leader: For giving love and honor to 
the one leper who returned to give thanks, 

Response: Jesus, we praise thee for thy 
works of love. 


Leader: For befriending the despised 
tax collector, Zaccheus, 


Response: Jesus, we praise thee for thy 
works of love. 


Leader: For honoring the humble moth- 
er who gave the last of her money in the 
temple, 

Response: Jesus, we praise thee for thy 
works of love. 


Leader: For helping all the needy peo- 
ple you met, 


Response: Jesus, we praise thee for thy 
works of love. Amen. 


Hymn: “May Jesus Christ Be Praised” 
Story: 


Jesus, FRIEND OF THE FRIENDLESS 

Matthew, the tax collector, watched the 
people come ashore from the Sea of Gal- 
ilee. The sea was beautiful, but the peo- 
ple who left the shore of that beautiful 
sea were sometimes quick-tempered and 
unkind. Matthew watched the newcomers 
as they approached his desk where he 
would decide the customs they should pay 
on the goods they carried. How many 
times he had seen men hiding valuables 
inside their cloaks just so they would not 
have to pay the tax! Always they argued 
at what he charged. Even when he tried 
to be fair many stormed and called, “Rob- 
ber,” “Thief.” Some did not call him 
names, but Matthew knew they hated him. 
He could see the hatred in the frowns 
on their faces and hear it in their voices 
as they went away muttering. 


Some of the people who passed Mat- 
thew’s seat of custom were poor. They 
needed every single thing they had. How 
Matthew hated to charge them. Some 
travelers were so very rich that they could 
afford to pay much money. As Matthew 
went to his home each night he must have 
thought about the people who had come 
to him during the day. He wanted to be 
fair and even longed to be kind—but how 
could he? As he turned on his mat at 
night he could hear their accusations, 
“Robber,” “Thief.” 


Even in the streets of Capernaum peo- 
ple remembered how much they disliked 
tax collectors. When Matthew passed by, 
they tried to keep as far away from him as 
possible. None spoke a word of greeting 
even though they had done business with 
him for a long time. Some sneered. Others 
spit on the ground as he walked past. 

How well Matthew knew that tax-col- 
lecting was a thankless job! No one want- 
ed to be friends with a tax collector. How 
Matthew must have longed for a differ- 
ent kind of life, for love and friendliness! 


One day as Matthew sat at his desk 
Jesus came along. As Matthew looked up, 
he saw warmth and understanding in 
Jesus’ face. Jesus was not concerned with 
the fee Matthew would charge. Jesus was 
concerned with Matthew himself. He saw 
the kind of person Matthew wanted to be. 
Jesus looked straight at Matthew and said 
quietly, “Follow me.” 


Immediately Matthew left what he was 
doing and followed Jesus. Life was differ- 


Each year tens of thousands of fortu- 


nate boys and girls in homes and 
churches throughout the world learn 
about God by reading and hearing 
Egermeier’s Bible Stories. It has, for five 
generations, been a bulwark for build- 
ing Christian faith and character. No 
other medium of teaching the Bible is 
so attractive, and impressive. No other 
Bible storybook contains as many stories. 
Beautifully written in simple language. 
Recommended by leaders of all churches. 
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ent for Matthew from that time on, From 
Jesus he learned the way of love and un- 
derstanding. He learned to follow Jesus’ 
way so well that Matthew is best remem- 
bered as one of Jesus’ disciples and the 
writer of the Gospel that bears his name. 


CHorAL Prayer: “O Master of the Lov- 
ing Heart” 


3. Jesus, Friend of All Ages 


Worsurp CENTER: Pictures—A head of 
Christ, Jesus and the children, Jesus 
healing Jairus’ daughter, Jesus at the 
home of Mary and Martha. 

Use a spotlight on the worship center. 
The head of Christ should be the worship 
center at the beginning. When the scrip- 
ture about Jesus and the children is read, 
replace the picture of the head of Christ 
with a picture of Jesus and the children. 
As the other scripture verses are read, 
make an illustrating picture the focal 
point. Have scripture passage read from 
the back of the room so complete atten- 
bered as one of Jesus’ disciples and the 
pictures. Lights in the worship room may 
be dimmed. 


PRELUDE: ‘‘We Would See Jesus” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
Leader: To people of all nations, races, 


and color, 
Response: Jesus still says, “Come unto 
9 
me. 


Leader: To those who are needy in 
heart, mind, or body, 

Response: Jesus still says, “Come unto 
me.” 
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AT YOUR BOOKSTORE! 
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Leader: To the old and to the young, 
Response: Jesus still says, “Come unto 
me. 

Invocation: Our Master, we come to 
thee. We come to learn thy ways and 
to discover how we may be like you. 
May you fill our minds with thy 
thoughts and our hearts with thy love. 
In thy name we pray, amen. 


Hymn: “At Work Beside His Father’s 
Bench” 
Scripture: Mark 10:13-16 (Jesus. and 


the children) 

Hymn: “Thy Works of Love” 
Scripture: Luke 8:40-56 (Jesus heals 

Jairus’ daughter) 

Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus” 
ScripTuRE: Luke 10:38-42 (Jesus and 

Mary and Martha) 

ListentnG Music: “O Master of the Lov- 
ing Heart” 
GumepD PRAYER: 

Let us give thanks that Jesus is the 
friend of people of all ages. (Silence) 

Let us recall how Jesus always saw the 
needs of those round about him. (Silence) 

Let us remember thankfully that Jesus 
was never too busy to help a person who 
came to him. (Silence) 

Let us think about the way Jesus un- 
derstood each person. (Silence) 

Let us give thanks that Jesus helped 
each person according to his need. (Si- 
lence) 

Let us talk to Jesus about a need we 
feel this morning. (Silence) 

Thank you, Master, for hearing our 
prayers. Amen. 


4. Jesus, Our Friend 
PRELUDE: “We Would See Jesus” 


CALL To Worsuip: “O Come and Let Us 
Worship” 


Response: “I was glad when they said 


unto me, Let us go into the house of 
the Lord.” 


Hymn: “May Jesus Christ Be Praised” 
Porm: “Jesus Is Near” 


Jesus is ever near, 
Guiding the way, 
Ready to help and cheer, 
All through the day. 
Then when the shadows creep, 
He will a vigil keep; 
Where’er His children sleep 
Jesus is near. 


Jesus is ever near, 


Love to bestow 
Nothing have we to fear 
Where’er we go. 
Striving to do our best, 
We shall be truly blest, 
Knowing through ev’ry test, 
Jesus is near. 


Jesus is ever near, 

Sing we His Praise; 
May We His name revere 

Through all our days. 
May we to others show 
His tender love, aglow, 
Till ev’ry heart may know 

Jesus is near. 

—ELEANOoR ALLEN SCHROLL’ 


Hymn: “Always My Friend” 
Tatx: “Jésus, Our Friend” 


We have thought about Jesus as the 
friend of all races and nationalities. We 
have remembered his friendship and un- 
derstanding for those who needed help in 
their bodies, hearts, and minds. We have 
recalled his friendship with both the old 
and the young. But best of all we know 
that Jesus is our friend. 


Just before Jesus returned to the heav- 
enly Father, he said to his disciples, “Lo, I 
am with you always.” Jesus is still the 
friend and companion of those who are 
his followers, his disciples today. 


Friends share things. They share their 
joys and sorrows. They share their plans 
and dreams. They have fun together and 
work together. Jesus is that kind of friend 
to us. When we are happy, we can tell 
him about it and know that he shares our 
happiness. When we are afraid or in 
trouble, we know that Jesus is standing 
by. He gives us courage and strength. He 
helps us know what is the best thing to 
do. When we are puzzled and don’t know 
what to do, we can ask him for guidance. 
We can ask him to help us do our best to 
find the right answer, the right way. 

That’s what our friend does for us. Yet 
if we are to be close friends of Jesus, he 
expects us to share his joys and sorrows, 
his plans and dreams, his fellowship and 
work, 

What brings the Master joy? Does it 
make him glad when, we show his love to 
others, when we help others know him as 
their friend? Think for a moment of the 
joys and sorrows you and Jesus have to 
share. (Silence) 


You have plans and dreams. Jesus does 
too. He would have all people know and 
serve his loving heavenly Father. He would 
have men love one another as brothers. 
He wishes men would follow God’s way 
with their whole hearts. Think now about 
the plans and dreams you and Jesus have 
to share. (Silence) 


To make plans and dreams come true, 
there is work to do. If Jesus’ hopes for the 
world are going to become real, he will 
need workers. Finally let us think about the 
work you and Jesus have to share. (Si- 
lence) 


Listentnc Music: ‘Always My Friend” 

LEADER: We have talked to our Friend 
Jesus in our hearts. Now let us tell God 
how thankful we are for Jesus. In sen- 
tence prayers from our group, let us 
thank God for Jesus. 

SENTENCE PRAYERS 


PostLupE: “We Would See Jesus’ 


1Copyright property of the Nazarene Publishing 
House. Used by permission. 
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Juni or High Department 


by Laura A. Athearn* 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: 
Work in the World 


To the Leader: 

The services for this month are planned 
to help junior high boys and girls to reach 
out beyond their own relationships in 
home and church to wider concepts of 
Christian brotherhood. Race Relations 
Sunday, and Brotherhood Week which fol- 
lows it are both high points in the month. 

We begin with the ideal of Christian 
personality as seen in the character and 
life of Jesus. Next we find examples of 
those who have put his ideals into practice 
through helping to make inter-racial con- 
tributions to Christian living. This leads to 
the ideal of Christian world brotherhood 
and the final service shows the contribu- 
tion of Christians around the world. 


Christians at 


Audio-Visual Resources for Race 
Relations and Brotherhood 
(See the Audio-Visual Resource Guide 
for full information. The page numbers 
refer to Parts I and II of this Guide, 
which is described on page 48 of this 
issue. ) 
A. Motion Picrures 


1. Americans All. Produced by the 
March of Time. Black and white, 
rental $3.00. (Page 103.) Deals 
with problem of racial and religious 
intolerance in an American com- 
munity. 

2. Boundary Lines. Produced by Inter- 
national Film Foundation. Sound, 
seen 10 min., rental $3.00. (Page 

3. To Live Together. Anti-Defamation 
League. Sound, 32 min. (Page 265) 

4. One God. Parkas Films, Inc. Sound, 
black and white, 40 min., rental 
$10.00. Based on book of same name 
by Florence M. Fitch. An objective 
portrayal of rituals and ceremonials 
of three major faiths in the United 
States. 


B. Frirmstrirs. All listed below may be 
obtained from Anti-Defamation 
League offices. (Freedom Film Li- 
brary, 20 West 40th St., New York 
City.) No charge except transpor- 
tation. 

1. None So Blind. 57 frames, sound 
record and silent. This film traces 
prejudice from childhood to adults. 
(Page 247.) 

2. We Are All Brothers. 56 frames, si- 
lent with script. (Page 247) 

3. About People. 63 frames, silent. The 
story of why we are different and 
why we are alike. How are we re- 
lated to everybody in the world? 
(Page 90) 

1. Christian Personality 

WorsuHip CENTER: 

Use a favorite picture of Christ as the 

center of attention. A color slide may be 


*Athens, Ohio. 
30 


very effective. Or a picture may be placed 
on an easel and covered with drapery un- 
til service begins. Two members of the 
group may then drag aside the draperies 
and turn a spotlight on the picture. 
PreLupDE: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 

Catt to Worsuip: I John 1:5-7 or He- 


brews 12:1,2 or Hebrews 1:1-4. 
(Choose one) 
LEADER: 


This is the month when birthdays of 
great national leaders of the past turn our 
thoughts to Christian personality. Chris- 
tianity works through personality that is 
under the leadership of Christ. The Protes- 
tant churches of our community will be 
considering the ideals for Christian race 
relations and world brotherhood _ this 
month, We in this department will also be 
thinking in terms of these themes. Our 
theme for the month will be Christians at 
Work in the World. Today we are think- 
ing of Jesus, our leader and example in 
Christian living. 

Hymn: ‘“Fairest Lord Jesus” 
lected by the committee. 
Prayer: (May be given by three members 

of the group.) 

1. O God, our heavenly Father, we are 
filled with joy as we realize the meaning 
of thy great gift to the world, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. We come before thee in the 
joy of our knowledge of his wonderful life 
on earth; in reverence for the ideals he 
taught us to live by in everyday life. 

2. Forgive us, our Father, for neglect- 
ing to think of Jesus; for careless or wilful 
disobedience to his leadership; for failure 
to follow his directions for Christian liv- 
ing. We are sorry for these things and 
we ask forgiveness, Amen. 

3. Heavenly Father, open our eyes that 
we may see more Clearly the beauty and 
goodness in Christ. Open our ears that we 
may give heed to his words of love, and 
give obedience to his way of life. Open 
our hearts that we may receive the bless- 
ing and power of the holy Spirit. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Hymn: “Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee’’ 
SCRIPTURE: 
1. A Day with Jesus, Mark 1:21-34 
2. Jesus and the Fishermen, Luke 5: 1- 
11 

3. Jesus in the Temple, John 2:13-22 
MEDITATION AND PRAYER: “Let Us Think 

of Jesus” 
LEADER: 

We look to Jesus as the One who can 
show us what God is like. From him we 
learn how to make right choices, how to 
be better persons. Let us look intently at 
our picture of Christ as we remember his 
ways of perfect goodness. 


or hymn se- 


First Speaker: Let us think of Jesus: 

Who, through the love of the heavenly Fa- 
ther came to earth to live among men. 

Who, though he was God’s son, chose to 
become as a little child. 

Who lived in a humble home in a tiny vil- 
lage of a small and subject nation. 

Who worked in a carpenter shop, and did 


simple, helpful tasks for nearly thirty | 


years, 


Who “increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.” 


Moment of Silence 
Group response in prayer: 


O God, help us to follow the way of 


Jesus Christ. 
Second Speaker: Let us think of Jesus: 
Who helped people, pouring out to them 
his divine personality in love and com- 
passion. 


Who healed the sick and forgave those 


who were sinful through use of God’s 
power of love. 

Who called men to follow him, and gave 
them power to work with him. 

Who was. obedient to his heavenly Father 
and ours, even unto death, 

Who loved mankind and laid down his 
life for the people of the whole world. 


Moment of Silence 
Group Response in Prayer: 
O God, help us to follow the way of 
Jesus. Christ. 


Third Speaker: Let us think of Jesus: 
Who called men to repent of their wrong- 
doing. 


wy 
\# 


Who taught men to pray saying “Our bi 


ther.” 

Who, when he was threatened, beaten aed 
put to death, showed no anger, but 
prayed for those who hurt him. 

Who is the only man to have lived a per- 
fect life—a very part of God himself. 
Who showed his power over death, and se 

lives eternally. 


' 


Who has sent his Spirit to help all wher 


call upon him with sincerity. 


Moment of silence 

Group Response in Prayer: O God, help 
us to follow the way of Jesus Christ. 

Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult” 

BENEDICTION: Send us forth from this 
hour of worship, O God, surcharged 
with power from the Spirit of the living 
Christ, that we may bring his love to 
the people of our own needy world. 
Amen. 


2. Christian Race Relations 

Worsuip CENTER: If possible secure a 
picture of Christ with the children of © 
other races, such as “The Hope of the 


World,” aad place it where it will re- | 


ceive tive attention of all. / 


PreLupe: “America the Beautiful.” 
Hymn: “America the Beautiful” (1st 3 
stanzas only) 
Wuo ArE THE AMERICANS? 
Voice: Who are the Americans of this 
beautiful land? 
Group Response: We are the Americans, 
Voice: But who are you? 
Response: (By small group speaking in 
unison ) 
We are 
One third of a million Indian. 
One third of a million Oriental, Fil- 
ipino and Mexican. 
Sixty million Anglo-Saxon; ten million | 
Trish. 3 
Fifteen million Teutonic; nine million 
Slavic. 
Five million Italian; four million Scan- 
dinavian. 
Two million French; thirteen million 
Negro. a 


1These figures are compiled from The Wor 
Almanac. 
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THE GROWTH IN OUR IDEA OF GOD 


A New Filmstrip in Color 


The artist's painting of Hosea 


This filmstrip, based on original paint- 
ings by Jacques Barosin, has won high 
praise from leaders of many denomi- 
nations. 
with fine imagination, the artist shows 
how the idea of God developed from 
early Hebrew history to the days of 
our Lord. 


Combining authentic detail 


The price, including children’s script, 
adult script, and leader's guide, is 


$9.00. 


Order from 


The Christian Education Press 


1505 Race Street 


Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
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One million each, Finn, Lithuanian, 


Greek. 

And many more.’ 

Hymn: “America the Beautiful,’ 4th stan- 
za 
PRAYER: 

O God, thou who art the Father of all 
mankind, we lift our hearts to thee in 
praise and adoration. We like to think of 
other boys and girls, of other races and 
creeds who are worshipping thee at this 
hour. May our praise mingle with theirs as 
we seck a greater fellowship with our fel- 
low-Christians. Amen. 


Scripture: Acts 17:22-28 
Hymn: “God Save America,’ or 
there be Light, Lord God of Hosts” 
MEDITATION: 
Our OTHER BROTHERS 
Leader: We are all aware that we are 
a nation of many races and peoples. Some- 
times we fail to recognize the contribu- 
tions other races and cultures have made 


“Let 


not only to our development as a power- ~ 


ful country but also to our own religion. 
What are some of these? 

Voice (from the audience): What about 
the Negroes? 

First Speaker: The Negro people have 
given us some of our most beautiful and 
truly American songs, and many of these 
breathe a spirit of religious devotion. In 
appreciation for these spirituals, let us 
sing, “Standing in the Need of Prayer.” 
(Another spiritual may be chosen by the 
worship committee. ) 

Voice: Let’s not forget the Jews, on 
whose religion ours is based. 

Second Speaker: Yes, from the Jews we 
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inherited our Old Testament. It was the 
Bible of Jesus, and its words were often 
on his lips. Let us repeat together the 23rd 
Psalm as we remember with appreciation 
the great contribution of the Jewish peo- 
ple to our religion. (All repeat.) 


LirANy oF THANKS FOR OUR OTHER 

BROTHERS: 

For the many differing races and peo- 
ples that make up our nation, 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

For the religious sensitiveness of the 
Negro people, as expressed in their spirit- 
uals, 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

For the wealth of spiritual value which 
we find in our Old Testament, contributed 
by the Jewish people, 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 

For the spirit of Christ which enables 
us to find the best in all people, 

Response: We thank thee, O God. 


Hymn: “These Things Shall Be, a Loftier 
Race” 


OFFERING: 

(A special offering may be taken for a 
denominational race relations project or 
for the Department of Racial and Cultural 
Relations of the National Council of 
Churches. ) 

Leader: Because we believe in the hu- 
man race as the children of one Father, it 
is our privilege to share our love with 
those who have need. 


BENEDICTION: May the love of God be in 
our hearts and lives as we seek to know 
and to love all the races of the earth. 
Amen. 


3. Theme: Christian Brotherhood 

Worsuip Center: If possible, use a light- 
ed globe as background, with opened 
Bible in front. 


PRELUDE: Hymn tune, Germany. 
Catt to Worsuip: Ephesians 3:14-16 or 


Psalm 22:27-28 or Psalm 57:9-11. 
Hymn: “Far Round the World,” or “Let 
All the World in Every Corner Sing” 
Scripture: Isaiah 2: 2-4 

PRAYER: 


We thank thee, O God, for those times 
when without apparent reason the world 
seems alive with expectancy. Out of the 
seeming darkness of the world today there 
gleams a ray of light. Hope brings joy as 
we see thy likeness again and again in the 
lives of men and women who are seeking 
to show thy love in all places of the earth. 
We praise thee for the ideal of brother- 
hood inspired by the love and example of 
Jesus Christ. Help us to find inspiration 
as we seek fellowship with great souls who 
have lived and worked for thy kingdom 
on the earth in the brotherhood of man. 


Hymn: “This is My Father’s World” 

LEADER: We will find help and inspira- 
tion today as we think of those who 
have worked for world brotherhood in 
many distant places. 

First SPEAKER: 

Let us think of the Christian Japanese 
leader, Kagawa. He was born in Japan, 
but because of the bigness of his soul he has 
become a world Christian. When the 
power of Christ came into his life he de- 
voted all his time and all his thought to 
living a Christ-like life among his fellow 


$1 


men. He went into the slums and lived a 
life of poverty among the poorest and most 
wretched of his own people. When ques- 
tioned as to why he lived in such poverty 
and discomfort he said, “I could live in 
comfort, but when such multitudes are 
plunged so deeply into suffering, I, for 
one, cannot possibly be content to live an 
easy life.” He is one of the world’s great 
leaders working for world brotherhood. 


Hymn: “Heralds of Christ Who Bear the 
King’s Commands.” 
SECOND SPEAKER: 
I bring you the example of Mahatma 
Ghandi. Ghandi has been one of the great 
leaders of our modern world. He never ac- 
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cepted Christianity as his religion, but his 
life must have been under the power of 
Christ in order to live and act as he did. 


When Ghandi was a young man, he 
studied law in London and later returned 
to India where he built up a successful 
practice. When he was twenty-four years 
of age he was called to South Africa on an 
important case. He expected to remain but 
a few months, but he stayed for twenty- 
one years. He found that there were a 
hundred and fifty thousand of his fellow 
countrymen living in Africa, a poor de- 
spised, outlawed race. He organized them 
into a powerful group and led them to 
victory in a bloodless revolution, the first 
of the kind to be recorded in history. 

Ghandi taught his people that the ene- 
my is not to be destroyed, but won over. 
The ordinary soldier distrusts his oppo- 
nent; Ghandi said to trust him. He used 
only three weapons against the enemy: 
non-cooperation, non-violence, and non- 
resentment. He induced his men to go on 
a strike against injustice. He trained his 
soldiers not to inflict bodily injury; and 
when a plague broke out in the city of Jo- 
hannesburg, he ordered hostilities to cease. 
He organized his followers into a hospital 
corps to give aid and comfort to their ene- 
mies. 

Of course the enemies could not un- 
derstand this. They killed the Hindus, and 
threw thousands of them into prison. They 
persecuted Ghandi, almost stoning him to 
death. Yet Ghandi and his men never 
struck back. They repaid injustice with 
forgiveness, violence with pity, and hatred 
with love. The plan worked. Passive re- 
sistance gained the complete victory and 
the Hindus became a free race in South 
Africa. 

Ghandi returned to his native land, and 
began the same experiment there. He or- 
ganized an entire nation of three hundred 
million people in a non-violent revolt. He 
did not live to see the victory, but his in- 
fluence has lived on to guide the leaders 
in working for world peace. 

(Short biographical sketches of other 
great world Christians may be prepared 
and added to these or used in their place.) 


Hymn: “In Christ There is No East Nor 
West” 

CLosinGc PRAYER: 
Francis of Assisi: 


In the words of St. 


Lord, make me an instrument of Thy 
peace. 

Where there is hate, may I bring love; 

Where offense, may I bring pardon; 

May I bring union in place of discord; 

Truth, replacing error; 

Faith, where once there was doubt; 

Hope, for despair; 

Light, where was darkness: 

Joy to replace sadness. 

Make me not to so crave to be loved as to 
love. 

Help me to learn that in giving I may re- 
ceive; 

In forgetting self, I may find life eternal. 


4. Theme: World Christians 
Sharing 

Worsuip.CEenTER: Make a poster illus- 
trating the words “Not what we give but 
what we share.” Place the poster above 
the table or altar where you have placed 
the open Bible and lighted candles. 


PreLupeE: Hymn tune, Wellesley 
Catt To Worsuip: (May be given by 
two persons) 

Leader: Lift up your hearts. 

Response: Our hearts are lifted up unto 
thee, O God. 

Prayer: O God, our Father, we thank 
thee for this hour of worship. We are glad 
for the sense of nearness to thee that we 
find when we pray and praise thee. May 
we open our hearts and lives to the influ- 
ence and power of thy holy Spirit. Amen. 
Hymn: “There’s a Wideness in God’s 

Mercy” 


SCRIPTURE: 

1. Some Old Testament standards for 
sharing: Proverbs 3:9; Deuteronomy 14: 
28-29; Malachi 3:10 
Hymn: “Christ for the World We Sing” 

2. Some New Testament standards of 
sharing: Matthew 6:1-4; Acts 20:35; II 
Corinthians 9:6-11 
Hymn INTERPRETATION: “Master, No Of- 

fering Costly and Sweet” 

This very beautiful hymn expresses the 
spiritual ideal for sharing in words and 
music of great beauty. The poet and com- 
poser, Edwin P. Parker, was a minister as 
well as a musician’ and a writer. The 
hymn is based on an incident in the life 
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of Jesus, the anointing of him by Mary 
Magdalene. Jesus understood the spirit of 
the offering, and praised her act which 
had been criticized by the disciples. Her 
deed became a symbol of the love that is 
fully and freely expressed, through per- 
sonal giving. 


Read stanza one, and compare with the 
Scripture story. (Read John 12:1-8) We 
are not able to give the fragrance of rich 
perfume in appreciation of Christ’s love, 
but we can give what we have, sharing 
our substance and our personality with 
those who have need of help and friend- 
ship. 


The second stanza is well suited to the 
needs of these days. We may minister in 
some way to the needs of those who should 
be brought into the radiance of Christ’s 
holy presence. 2 


The third stanza indicates some of the 
ways in which personal ministry may 
bring comfort and help to those who are 
burdened with sorrow and in suffering 
and distress. If we are not able to give 


/ such help in person we may see that some 


agency prepared for such service is given 
the means to help. It may be that we need 
to make some personal sacrifice in order 
that we may share through the giving of 
money needed for the help of some person. 

The fourth stanza closes this prayer 
hymn in a beautiful consecration of each 
of us to the service of sharing. Let us sing 
the entire hymn. 


Hymn: “Master, No Offering” 

OFFERING, introduced by a statement of 
our purpose for Christian sharing: 

For the work of God’s kingdom and for 
the development of the personality of 
others, we will share what we have. We 
will give generously to help the work of 
the church for the advancement of God’s 
kingdom throughout the world. We will 
also give to those who have need in our 
neighborhood and community, as a means 
for making the ideals of Christ known in 
everyday life. 

BENEDICTION: Bless us as we leave this 
place of worship. May we take with us 
the purpose to share as best we can in 
the work of thy kingdom. Amen. 
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\ PRESENTATION: 


by William R. Terbeek* 


THEME FoR FEBRUARY: You Are My 

Brother 
To the Worship Committee: 

February is Brotherhood Month. While 
respect for every person is a year-around 
challenge to us all, we will focus our at- 
tention this month on one of the major 
social sins that affects even our churches. 
The growth from prejudice to understand- 
ing and brotherhood is a mark of the 
working of the Christian spirit in life. We 
lose our fears and learn to trust the Cre- 
ator of the world when we open our hearts 
to include persons different from us. These 
services are designed to help increase the 
appreciation of young people for mankind 
the world around. 


1. The Disinherited 


-Worsuip CENTER: Paper or cardboard 
full-face heads of persons of several 
races, mounted on a cloth curtain. Two 
or three crosses also mounted, higher 
to the right, on the curtain. 

PreLupe: “That Cause Can Neither Be 
Lost Nor Stayed” 

Catt to Worsuip: Isaiah 61:1, 2. 

Hymn: “These Things Shall Be: a Loft- 
ier Race” 

“We Are the Disinher- 
ited” 

' (A boy speaker enters at the front, 


*Minister of Education, First Christian Church, 
North Hollywood, California. 
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either from a side door, or through large 
drapes. It is best if he tells the following 
as a personal experience. 


Boy: I am a young seminary student. 
This incident occurred as I was returning 
late one Sunday evening from my rural 
preaching point. I boarded the through 
train that would take me back to school 
and took the last remaining seat in the 
car. 


A man was next to the window, star- 
ing at the farm house lights that flashed 
by. Soon we entered into conversation. He 
was an ambitious young doctor, whose 
talents could not be fully used. He held 
out his two hands and said, “See these 
hands? They are the hands of a skilled 
surgeon. They have been trained to per- 
form delicate operations on the human 
body, but the hospitals in’ which I could 
best serve, I cannot even enter.” 


These hands of which he spoke were 
brown. His face was brown and his hair 
was tightly curled. His ambition to serve 
was stifled, because he was disinherited. 
His hands, no matter how skilled, could 
not serve as they pleased, because by in- 
heritance they were brown, and the very 
persons who desperately needed the help 
which he could give had disinherited him 
from their society. The birthright is re- 
stricted for the disinherited. 


(Boy goes off to the right, and a girl 
enters from the left. She tells a personal 
experience also.) 


Girl: I was born in Austria of Jewish 


parents. When the Germans came, they 
took my father to work in the front lines, 
and they drafted my older brother into 
the army. I have not seen them since. The 
rest of the family worked where we could 
though we were often moved to new towns. 


One night in the spring of 1945, when 
I was twelve years old, the Gestapo knock- 
ed loudly on the door of our one room 
apartment, then forced their way in. They 
asked mother if she was Jewish. She said 
yes. They raised their pistols and shot 
her. My brothers and sisters ran to her 
side and they too were shot. As this was 
happening I jumped through the window 
and ran into a nearby forest. 

I stayed there for three days, eating 
wild berries and sleeping under trees, al- 
ways afraid the soldiers would find me. 
Then a man and woman found me, and 
we went out of the forest onto back roads. 
We would walk by night and sleep under 
haystacks at day. We traveled for almost 
two months, I felt sick most of the time. 
Finally we crossed the border into France, 
and stayed with the sister of the woman 
who had found me. 


When the war was over, all of us were 
put into displaced persons camps in South- 
ern Germany. After living in a room with 
nineteen other girls for almost two years, 
a miracle happened. My name was called 
as one who would go to America. As I 
went through the immigration and relief 
organization processing, I discovered an 
American church was sponsoring me. 


Landing in America was the greatest 
thrill of my life. I went to the city where 
my sponsor was. The people were very 
friendly to me, but were disturbed that I 
was Jewish. I visited their church, but 
they seemed very disappointed when I did 
not take an interest in joining it. They 
helped me through school, then I became 
a dental technician in another city. Some 
people do not object when they learn I am 
Jewish, but other people seem offended 
and act as if I am going to take something 
away from them. America is a wonderful 
country, but it js also strange. I look for- 
ward to the day when I will really feel at 
home here. 


Leader: Is this girl disinherited? She 
has had much good fortune in recent 
years, that makes up for earlier ill-treat- 
ment. Yet there is still a wall between this 
girl and those of us whose religion is dif- 
ferent from hers. She remains disinherited 
by a barrier which we ourselves create. 


The story of Jesus in Nazareth points 
up the way in which many people dis- 
inherit other people. The crowd listening 
to Jesus is not interested in others; they are 
interested in themselves, and they disin- 
herit those of whom he speaks. Listen to 
the story: 


Reader: Luke 4: 16-30. 


Hymn: “That Cause Can Neither Be 
Lost Nor Stayed” 


CLOSING PRAYER 


2. Prejudice 


Worsuip CENTER: 


Devise an abstract color form symboliz- 
ing contrast. For example, you could use 
a black panel next to a white one, or 
superimposed upon it. Allow your imagi- 
nation to create such an art form, with 
unusual shape, perhaps; it may be neces- 
sary to interpret it to the group. Use con- 
trasting colors to connote the idea of 
prejudice. A bank of lights or a spotlight 
will make your symbol more vivid. 
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Hymn: ‘Where Cross the Crowded Ways 
of Life” 

Voice PacEant: “Prejudice” 

Leader: The idea of being prejudiced 
against another person because of his 
color or creed is fast losing its social 
respectability. The person who outward- 
ly expresses his racial prejudice is often 
“put in his place” or at least made to 
feel uncomfortable. This is mostly true, 
of course, in church groups, and cer- 
tainly that is where brotherhood begins. 
Not all church persons have dissolved 
their prejudices, however, and many 
groups and persons still cling to the 
hope that they are superior to other per- 
sons by the accident of their birth. The 
following yardstick can be used to 
measure our prejudices and those of our 
friends. 

(The following voice pageant is de- 
signed for five speakers.) 

All voices: Prejudice! How can we rec- 
ognize it? 

Voices 1 and 2: We are prejudiced if— 

Voice 3: we believe our race is born with 
more ability, more brains, and more 
character than other races, or 

Voice 4: if we think that members of our 
own church are good, and most others 
are queer or bad, or 

Voice 5: if we ever accuse a whole group 
of people for the actions of one person, 
or 

Voice 3: if we repeat rumors or gossip 
about other groups, or 

Voice 4: if we believe members of some 
group should stay out of certain jobs 
and schools, or 

Voice 5: if we keep our relatives and 
friends from associating with members 
of other races and creeds, 


Voices 1 and 2; Then we are prejudiced. 


All voices: BUT—we are people of good 
will, when 

Voice 2: we judge every person by his own 
record, 


Voice 3: and when we believe all groups 
are born with the same ability and can 


make good if they have equal oppor- 
tunities, 

Voice 4: and when we make friends with 
members of all racial and _ religious 
groups, 

Voice 5: and when we stop rumors and 
gossip about whole groups, 

Voice 2: and when we work for a square 
deal in jobs, voting, homes, and schools 
for everybody, 

Voice 3: and when we admit the many 
gifts made by all groups to our own 
heritage. 

All Ae Then we are people of good- 
will. 


Voices 1 and 2: Well then, what causes 
prejudice and what can we do about it? 

Voice 3: We have prejudices because, 

Voice 4: we don’t know the truth about | 
other groups, 

Voice 5: and because we have pictures-in- 
the-head about other groups which are 
false, 

Voice 1: and because we think a whole 
group is like a few of its bad actors we 
hear about, 

Voice 2: and because we listen to gossip 
and rumors which are spread by propa- 
gandists for their own profit and power, 

Voice 3: and because we blame other peo- 
ple for our own troubles and failures, 

Voice 4: and because we are afraid that 
others may grab our jobs or outvote us 
or drag down our neighborhoods, 

Voice 5: and because we are so proud of 
our own groups that we think all others 
are no good. 


Voices 1 and 2: BUT— 
All Voices: We can build goodwill 


Voice 3: by judging each person on his 
own record, 

Voice 4: and by having good friends in all 
racial and religious groups, 

Voice 5: and by learning the truth about 
all groups, 

Voice 1: and by knowing how much all 
groups have done to help make our 
country free and prosperous, 
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Voice 2: and by getting our churches and 
clubs to do things with other churches 
and groups, 

Voice 3: and by seeing that every person 
has the same rights and opportunities 
that we want for ourselves, 

Voice 4: and by working for good jobs, 
good homes, and good schools for every- 
body, 

Voice 5: and for good government which 
will guarantee liberty and justice for all. 


Voices 1 and 2: If we are prejudiced and 
intolerant, 

All Voices: We are not happy; we are not 
religious. 

Voices 1 and 2: If we understand and re- 
spect people of all kinds, 


All Voices: We are happy, we are Chris- | 


tian. 
Reader: Matthew 11:28, 29. 
Hymn: ‘More Love to Thee, O Christ” 


Criosinc Prayer: Christ of our Spirits, 
lift us from the mire of rumor and half- 
truth, and false judgment, that we may 
rise above our prejudices against thy 
children. Grant us a pure heart, free 
from the defilements of fear, hatred, and 
deception. Commit our lives unto thy 
spirit, in the name of Christ. Amen. 


3. Understanding 


Worsuip CENTER: The painting or color- 
ed slide projected on a screen of the pic- 
ture, “Christ at Heart’s Door,” by War- 
ner Sallman, or Holman Hunt’s picture, 
“The Light of the World.” Surround 
the picture with soft light; either candles 
or concealed electric lights. 


PRELUDE: Theme of Finlandia 


Invocation: O God, the giver of all life, 
prepare us for consecrated worship of 
thee, and visit us with thy presence as 


we seek thy will in understanding our | 


fellow man. In the name of the Christ. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “Go Forth to Life, O Child of 
Earth” 


Meprtation: “Seeking and Knocking” 


Leader: The Sermon on the Mount de- 
livered by Jesus is perhaps the greatest set 
of principles for living that the world has 
ever known. He stated the principles with- 
out elahoration, and men since that time 
have attempted feebly to interpret them, 
but his meaning outlives what men would 
say about such guides for life. Let us 
listen to a small portion of that sermon. 


Reader: (Read Matthew 7:7-12.) 


Leader: How do you feel when you are 
lost in a strange city, and need to ask di- 
rections of someone? Are you boastful or 
arrogant? Do you have a sense of pride 
that you are lost? No, it is more likely 
that you are meek and embarrassed, some- 
what humbled that you have to seek in- 
formation from another person. It is very 
possible Jesus was referring to this attitude 
of humility that comes over a person who 
is earnestly asking for something, when he 
said, “ask, and it shall be given you.” If 
we are asking God for spiritual strength, 
we do not speak as if we had the right to 
demand what we ask; rather we know that 
God will decide whether or not we are to 
have our wishes granted. And the same 
is true when we ask of other people. 


Reader: (Read Matthew 7:7) 


Leader: Seeking and knocking require 
the same humbleness as asking. The real 
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scientist continues to be humbled by the 
vast unknown that stretches before him, 
and he loses sight of his vocation when he 
pictures himself as master of the material 
he explores. Opportunity knocks for those 
who have been careful stewards of what- 
ever talents may be theirs. 


We can imagine Jesus was talking spe- 
cifically about a person’s relationships with 
other persons and with God when he spoke 
about asking, seeking, and knocking. Let 
us suppose we want to investigate a per- 
sonality with these tools of exploration. 
First we would inquire about the person, 
his likes and dislikes, and his general rules 
for living. Then as we became friends, we 
would find ourselves knowing what the 
other person was thinking and why he was 
acting in a certain way, and in time we 
would even be able to anticipate that per- 
son’s next thoughts and actions. When 
we could do this, we would be approach- 
ing the complex idea of understanding. To 
understand other persons is really to put 
yourself in their place, to be able to see 
things as they see them, to put into your 


own words how they feel, whether or not 


you agree with them. So if you want to 
truly know other people you must under- 
stand them. The main clue to this idea of 
understanding is found in the last sentence 
of this paragraph from the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


Reader: (Reads Matthew 7:12) 


Leader: Here is the golden rule that we 
so often talk about and so seldom compre- 
hend. Whatever you wish for yourself, do 
that for other persons. One of the most 
important things we wish for is that peo- 
ple could understand us. We want parents 
to understand, and teachers to understand, 
and friends to understand. And Jesus says 
simply, if that is what you wish, then un- 
derstand these other people. Get inside 
of them to see things as they do, and you 
will find your life happier and more 
meaningful because you are entering into 
the lives of others in a helpful way. 

Understanding is also basic to brother- 
hood. We mistrust because we do not 
understand. We are prejudiced because we 
do not understand. Sometimes we hate 
others because we do not understand them 
and we fear them. One of the big secrets 
to the real experience of brotherhood is to 
respond to other persons as we want them 
to respond to us, particularly when we are 
of a different race or religion than they. 
This is Jesus’ message in the golden rule, 
and it seems to be supported by the atti- 
tude of humility and inquiry as repre- 
sented by asking, seeking, and knocking. 
This is the way of understanding, of bring- 
ing any other person into your experience, 
of sharing in Christlike friendship. 
Hymn: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 

Heart Thy Brother” 

Crosinc PRAYER 


4. Love 

To tHe Worsuip CommiTTEE: Material 
is provided here for you to construct 
your own service. The subject of Chris- 
tian love is such a broad one, you may 
desire to deal with it in a special way 
for your group. Allow your creative abil- 
ity to bring to your group a fresh in- 
sight upon the idea of love as it is ap- 
plied to relations with persons of other 
races and creeds. 


Worsuip Center: The cross is the chief 
Christian symbol of love. Candles on 
either side of the cross, with perhaps 
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an open Bible before it, is always a 
meaningful center of worship. You may 
direct an intense light upon a cross, or 
you may desire to place two smaller 
crosses on different levels, with a picture 
of Christ to one side. 


ScripTURE REFERENCES: 
Matthew 5:43-48. 


I Corinthians 13. (See J. B. Phillips’ 
translation of the Epistles entitled, 
Letters to Young Churches, for a 
fresh interpretation of the Love Chap- 
ter. ) 


Luke 10:29-37. Perhaps you could tell 
the Good Samaritan story in a mod- 
ern setting, dealing with the help 
given by someone of another race. 


Music: 


Hymns: “Of One Blood Hath God Cre- 
ated” 
“In Christ There Is No East or West” 
“More Love to Thee, O Christ” 


Records: Rosa Page Welch Records, of 
six Negro spirituals. Columbia records 
xX P C 4818 to XPC 4821. These 
records were sponsored by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion “Let Us Break Bread Together”’ 
is particularly appropriate. 


Portry: 


If I could see 

A brother languishing in sore distress, 
And I should turn and leave him com- 

fortless, 

When I might be 

A messenger of hope and happiness— 
How could I ask to have what I denied 
In my own hour of bitterness supplied? 


If I might share 

A brother’s load along the dusty way, 

And I should turn and walk alone that 
day, 


A WORD TO YOUNG 

WOMEN 

The demand for Directors of Reli- 

gious Education and Social Workers 
is growing 

The supply can hardly meet one- 

fifth of the need 
The opportunities for service are 


unlimited 
SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 
Invites 
those who graduate from high 


school in January, 1953 
and those now in Christian serv- 
ice who had no opportunity to com- 
plete college work 
to enroll and study for the Bachelor 
of Science degree in Religious Edu- 
cation or Social Work 
Four years of college work 
High academic standards 
Excellent opportunities for prac- 
tical training 
Outstanding Christian emphasis 
International, inter-racial interde- 
nominational fellowship 
Moderate rates 


Second semester begins on 
January 26, 1953 


Pres. George P. Michaelides 
5115 Fowler Ave., Cleveland 27, Ohio 


> BASIC 


for 
Bible Reference 
and Study 


Mtn G//2 
> Abingdon 
Bible Commentary 


Edited by Frederick C. Eise- 
len, David G. Downey, and 
Edwin Lewis 
The complete, authoritative, 
one-volume commentary for our 
time, bringing all the treasures 
of the best research and scholar- 
ship—a comprehensive library 
of five fact-filled books within 

a single binding: 

Articles on the Bible as a Whole 

Articles on the Old Testament 

Commentary on the Books of the 
Old Testament 

Articles on the New Testament 

Commentary on the Books of the 
New Testament 


1,452 Paces Maps IN CoLor 


Regular Edition, $7.50 
Thumb-Indexed, $8.25 


At Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


How could I dare— 
When in the evening watch I kneel to 


pray— 
To ask for help to bear my pain and 
loss, 
If I had heeded not my brother’s cross? 


Anonymous 
Reapinc: A quotation from Bernard of 
Clairvaux: 


“Let anyone be indulgent to himself as 
much as he desires, while at the same time 
remembering to show the same indulgence 
to his neighbor. But thy love, O man, will 
be duly controlled and just, if what you 
draw from your own pleasures is not with- 
held from the needs of a brother. Thus 
love of self becomes brotherly love as soon 
as it seeks to diffuse itself over a wider 


ay 


Yearbook of American Churches 


Edited by Benson Y. Landis. New York, 
National Council of Churches, 1952. 290 
p. $4.00. 


This twenty-first edition of the Year- 
book introduces a new feature to a service 
which has grown in value since it was 
started in 1916. It includes a study of 
trends in church membership and religious 
education for a period of twenty-five years. 
Future editions will similarly feature 
studies of other areas of the church’s life. 


The Directory includes information 
about denominational bodies in the United 
States and Canada, cooperative organiza- 
tions, colleges, universities and seminaries, 
religious periodicals, and services agencies. 
It gives statistical information about the 
churches. It presents a statement about the 
first year of the National Council of 
Churches by its General Secretary, Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert. 


The «Yearbook presents in one volume 
a broad coverage of important church in- 
formation including names of staff mem- 
bers of many denominations and ecumeni- 
cal agencies. To meet the growing demand 
for this service, the Yearbook becomes 
again, with this issue, an annual publica- 


tion. 
V. E. Foster 


Single Young Adults 
in the Church 


By George Gleason. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1952. 120 p. $1.75. 


Every young adult, adult leader, pastor 
and director of Christian education would 
profit greatly from a reading of this sur- 
vey of single young adults in the church. It 
would also serve as an excellent study 
guide for the officers of such young adult 
groups as they begin a new group or plan 
for another year’s work. 


The author explores in these brief pages 
the dilemmas faced by unmarried young 
adults in the church and solutions to some 
of their major problems. One is a bit dis- 
appointed, however, that the smaller 
church is not given more exhaustive treat- 
ment, particularly in light of the fact that 
87 per cent of the churches are classed 
as smaller churches. Perhaps it is that 
state, county and city councils of churches 
are not sufficiently active in young adult 
work to be reported in this survey type 
of study. The author’s experience, how- 
ever, could have been of real assistance in 
guiding councils toward a significant role 
in developing interchurch groups of single 
‘young adults. It is the belief of this writer 
that councils are in a strategic position to 
make a major contribution. 


The program suggestions and resource 
materials catalogued according to inter- 
ests and needs will be especially helpful 
to smaller local church groups. 


WILLIAM VASTINE 
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Readings in Group Work 


Edited by Dorothea F. Sullivan. New 
York, Association Press, 1952. 438 p. 
$4.50. 


This is a book for careful reading and 
frequent rereading by serious church lead- 
ers who plan program. Christian educa- 
tion, to select but one aspect of the 
church’s ministry to persons, can greatly 
increase the effectiveness of its program 
by intelligent use of group work procedures 
and skills. Such an approach by the 
church to the goals and problems of Chris- 
tian education would open significant new 
channels of community cooperation and 
vast new reservoirs of leadership resources. 


Group work is not so much a new phe- 
nomenon as it is a new social discipline. 
In the latter sense it makes a great con- 
tribution to church work by clarifying 
processes and goals. Specific group activ- 
ity and experience can be “prescribed” for 
definite persons and purposes on the basis 
of “individual or social diagnosis.” The in- 
sights of this specialization in the field of 
social work are tremendously significant 
for Christian education—perhaps even 
revolutionary! 


A random listing of chapter titles from 
Readings in Group Work will illustrate 
its stimulating relevance to all church 
work: “The Psychology of Participation,” 
“Group Work With Parents,’ “The Lead- 
er’s Skill in Group Discussion,” “New Con- 
cepts for Measuring Leadership.” 


RicHArD E, Lentz 


You Can Believe 
By Frank Hanft. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1952. 187 p. $2.75. 


Every intelligent individual must take 
some position on religion. In You Can Be- 
lieve, Frank Hanft, lawyer and law teach- 
er, writes a brief, setting out the applic- 
able precedents and principles, and sum- 
marizing the material evidence on the age- 
less question ‘““What can I believe?” 


The competent advocate studies care- 
fully the case of his adversary, and so Mr. 
Hanft sets down successively the rationale 
for atheism and for materialism and in- 
spects the fallacies of both fishermen and 
scholars in the field of religion. There- 
after to establish the affirmative case for 
religion, he delineates the fundamental 
concepts indicated by such chapter titles 
as The Magnitude of God, The Infinite 
Personality, The Bible (A Lawyer’s Exam- 
ination of the Authority He Cites) and 
Christianity—the Completion of Religion. 


Summarizing the case for the Christian 
life, Mr. Hanft progressively eliminates 
material prosperity, personal happiness and 
human knowledge as the ultimate goals of 
man’s attainment. Life’s highest and 
noblest objective is spiritual growth and 
development. At the end of the upward 
journey stands the cross, but it stands at 
the gate to eternal life. The concluding 


chapter deals with the contemporary strug- _ 
gle between the Christian way and mate- — 
rialism as expressed in Marxist commu- | 
nism. : 


Attorney Hanft is naturally and com- — 
mendably abashed at the prospect of a 
lawyer writing a book about religion. He ~ 
makes the cogent observation that it will 
probably be cheerfully conceded that if 
there were more books on religion by law- 
yers it would at least be better for the 
lawyers who write them. If You can Be- 
lieve is a fair exhibit of the lawyers’ tal- 
ents at work in the field of religious liter- 
ature, then this reviewer is of the opinion — 
that more books about religion by lawyers 
will likewise be very good for religion. — 

F. W. TomMasEK 


The Beliefs and Practices 
of Judaism 

By Louis Finkelstein. New York, Devin- 
Adair Company, 1952. 94 p. $2.00. 

The Foreword and Introduction of Dr. 
Finkelstein’s book are as important as its 
chapters. This is so because they deal with 
Zionism and the Jewish State. They con-— 
cern the general concepts of Judaism in 
American culture. These considerations 
give the non-Jew a very clear understand- 
ing of the place of the Jew in national | 
and world affairs. fj 


A reading of The Beliefs and Practices 
of Judaism will lead Christians to see why 
their heritage in Judaism should strength-— 
en the concept of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man. The obser- | 
vation that, “It is a cardinal principle of | 
Judaism that the highest form of piety 
is to perform the will of God out of love 
for him, rather than out of fear of him,” 
rings clesy in the literature of the New, } 
Testament. 

Through the mind of Rabbi Jacob Em- 
den, the author summarizes the Jewish | 
view regarding Christianity. He said that, 
“Tt is a customary observation with hic 
that the man of Nazareth wrought a dou- | 
ble kindness to the world: on the one | 
hand, he fully supported the Torah of ; 
Moses; on the other hand, he sought to | 
perfect them with ethical qualities that are | 
more rigorous than those of the law of | 
Moses.” 


Church school leaders and teachers will 
find Dr. Finkelstein’s book a good source | 
for a definition and interpretation of such | 
areas of Judaism as its basic concepts, its 
system of blessings, the synagogue and the 
prayers, the sabbath and the festivals, m: 
riage, birth, confirmation, the home and 
finally, the Jewish hope for the future. 

1 


WILLIAM Viale 


Great Protestant Festivals 

By Clarence Seidenspinner. New York, — 
Henry Schuman Co., 1952. 148 p. $2.50. 

This is the story be the Protestant festi- 
vals and observances in the annual cycle | 
of worship from September through the 
next summer. It tells of their origins, — 
some coming out of long tradition and | 
others arising out of the current life and — 
concerns of the church, and of the best | 
practices built up around them. The pre-— 
sentation is made fresh and lively with 
lustrative stories of observances in individ- — 
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IF YOU ARE -- 


on a camp committee 

a camp director 

a youth-work agency executive 
a camp staff member 

a recreation leader 


interested in youth guidance 
you nced 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 


Official Publication of American Camping Association 


Every issue brings you the latest in tried and successful 
methods of camp leadership, camper development, camp 
program, and camp operation. Original articles, written by 
the nation’s outstanding camp leaders, cover every phase 
of modern camp administration. Nowhere else in the world 
can you find an equal source of authoritative, factual, stimu- 


lating, helpful information on organized camping. 


Membership in ACA costs only $3.00 to $25.00 per year, de- 

pending on classification. It brings you all member benefits, 

including the magazine. Subscription to magazine alone, 

without membership, costs $3.00 per year (Canada $3.25, 

Foreign $3.50). Sign up now and get your FREE copy of the 

1953 Camp Reference and Buying Guide which will be off 
the press in February. 


for detatls write 
AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Membership Headquarters—343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Magazine Office—705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
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MONEY- BACK 
GUARANTEE 
on these BASIC 
camp books 


New! 


[L] NEW GAMES FOR 'TWEEN- 
AGERS 
Allan A. Macfarlan, 158 new, unusual 
games for boys, girls from 7 to 17. 
Indoors, outdoors. Little or no 
equipment needed. 
Biasy “bG." B6GGh ys. vw asalestt hit bn $3.00 


Recent! 


[] CAMPFIRE ADVENTURE STORIES 
Avian A; Mactan “ces a. cs os ve» $2.95 


[] THE BOOK OF GAMES 
G. S. Ripley 


Staudard... baste 


[|] THE CAMP PROGRAM BOOK 
Hammett and Musselman $5 


[] CAMPFIRE AND COUNCIL RING 


PROGRAMS 

Alien A. /MaCfarian 4 janistsssiausrec $2.50 
(1) FUN 

"Thomas 6 CUreton Giew.s.doeeus $4.00 


[) MORE FUN IN THE WATER 
Eidole Js Bdureaize \. Oc.5.3.cn ein $2.00 

-] MANUAL OF LIFE SAVING AND 

WATER SAVING INSTRUCTION 


Charles He Silvia rove. ss coven $4.50 
[] ADMINISTRATION OF 

THE MODERN CAMP 

Hedley S. Dimock, editor ...... $4.00 

THE BOOK OF CAMPING 

Ropert SRubin “notte ondan eee $2.00 

THE HANDBOOK OF 

DAY-CAMPING 

Ni DELA OWE eels 5.6 release welagaines ak $3.00 


Counselor THauuals 


TALKS TO COUNSELORS 
Dimock ‘and Statten: .i..5. fo... Ae} 


FIFTY CASES FOR 


CAMP_ COUNSELORS 


RROLATIGILIWV pr OR elesd aia sie otarsuetarere at AY d=) 
SOLVING CAMP BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS 

Je iernetY Doherty. ost. ces 75 
SO YOU WANT TO BE A 

CAMP COUNSELOR 

Pimer Bi. Ort i. .ceawe ata ee wre eae 5 


CAMP COUNSELOR'S MANUAL 
Ledlie and Holbein 75 


Rush the books I’ve checked, I enclose 


nreadubare eaniolaia catcualey eis If | am not satisfied, 
| can return any book (s) bought on 
this offer within 10 days, and my 
money will be refunded. 
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if not satisfied! Check 
NOW to 


| Money back 
| books you want and mail 


phosoctation Press 


New York City 7 


| 291 Broadway ®@ 


ual churches, It is an interesting and con- 
vincing presentation of the claims of or- 
derly worship. 

Vircit E. Foster 


Christian Journalism for Today 


Compiled by Benjamin P. Browne. Phil- 
adelphia, Judson Press, 1952. 252 p. $3.50. 


This book has a good purpose—to help 
religious writers and editors develop a 
competence adequate to the tremendously 
important assignment given them. It is 
an excellent contribution to that purpose 
in the form of forty-one addresses deliv- 
ered at the Christian Writers and Editors 
Conferences of 1948-51. The book is edited 
by Dr. Browne, of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, who founded this annual con- 
ference. Free lancers, editors, and all writ- 
ers of religious materials will find in it 
helpful discussion of questions from, 
“What do you have to say?” “For 
whom?” “How?” to “Who will buy it?” 

Vircit E. Foster 


Religion and Culture 


By Thomas P. Neill. Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing, Sept. 1952. 102 p. $2.75. 


The text of this book from the pen of 
Dr. Thomas P. Neill, Associate Professor 
of History at St. Louis University, was 
originally delivered as the Gabriel Rich- 
ard Lecture at De Paul University in 
1951. Dr. Neill has expanded his lecture 
by adding notes rather than by revising 
the lecture completely for publication. 

Dr. Neill analyzes the situation con- 
fronting contemporary culture and_as- 
sesses the Christian idea of man in con- 
temporary society. He finds that the 
Church is the only reservoir in which the 
Christian interpretation of man still finds 
expression. The whole trend of modern 
secular culture has been in the direction 
of materialism. Contemporary literature is 
the mirror of culture’s decline and shows 
clearly man’s futility and frustration with 
materialistic culture. In his constructive 
presentation, Dr. Neill points out that 
Christianity is the unifying force in so- 
ciety. Only a revival of the Christian faith 
with its view of man can retard the seem- 
ingly inevitable rush toward complete de- 
cay and give hope for the future of cul- 
ture. 

Although written from the point (of 
view of a thoroughgoing Thomist, the au- 
thor takes into account the valuable con- 
tributions toward Christian revival that 
are being made by those of a different 
theological orientation. One may have 
reservations about the overall theological 
interpretation but from the Christian point 
of view one cannot be less than in whole- 
hearted agreement with Dr. Neill on the 
need for a dynamic revival of the Chris- 
tian faith in all levels of our society. This 
revolution must not alone be a revolution 
of leaders but one in which every man 
finds his place. 

This is an extremely helpful volume for 
all those actively concerned about the re- 
lationship of Christ to culture in the pres- 
ent predicament of society. 

Atva I. Cox, Jr. 


A Christian View of Men 
and Things 

By Gordon H. Clark. Grand Rapids, 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 1952. 325 
p. $4.00. 

It was extremely interesting to read 
Dr. Clark’s treatise, A Christian View of 
Men and Things, in relation to the book 
reviewed above by Dr. Thomas P. Neill. 
Dr. Clark faces the same questions of re- 
ligion and culture but from the point of. 
view of one who is a leader in the con- 
servative Protestant fellowship. In some 
respects the two writers are quite in 
agreement, although in others there is a 
wide gulf between them. Dr, Clark does | 
not think»in terms of revolution as Dr. | 
Neill does. Dr. Clark is professor of 
philosophy at Butler University. 


The sub-title of this work is, “A trea- 
tise showing that social stability demands 
a Christian society.’ The plan of the 
book is to proceed from an analysis of 
the philosophy of history, of politics, of 
ethics, of science to a positive construc- 
tion regarding religion and epistemology. 
Reading between the lines one wonders if 
Dr. Clark has not assumed the stability 
of the status quo of twenty-five years ago 
and has put the stamp of Christian ap- 
proval on it. 

Be that as it may in the opinion of this 
reviewer, Dr. Clark is long on the analysis 
of other positions but rather short on his 
own positive construction. For instance, 
when the reader concludes the section on | 
the philosophy of history he wonders at 
what point Dr. Clark would really con- 
struct a philosophy of history from his 
theistic point of view. He does little more 
for us than to call attention to some pas- 
sages of scripture, adding only very brief — 
comments to them. Even when he comes 
to his statement of theism he is far more 
erudite in his criticism of other theistic 
beliefs than he is in his own statement 
of theism. The theistic opponent Dr. 
Clark has chosen is the perfect straw 
man for his general position, Edgar Shef- 
field Brightman. The criticisms of the 
straw man, in the opinion of the reviewer — 
adds little to the already limited positive 
statement. 

Dr. Clark has written in quite general 
terms and has dismissed whole schools of 
thought in quite summary fashion. His 
work is valuable, however, for insight into — 
the mind of a scholar of the conservative 


wing of Protestantism. 
Atva I. Cox, Jr. 


Corporation Giving 

By F. Emerson Andrews. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. 
$4.50. 

In a carefully documented and detailed 
fashion Mr. Andrews presents the facts 
about corporation giving. While this form 
of philanthropy is at present only five 
per cent of the total, there has been a 
seven-fold increase in little more than a 
decade. This growth, along with an ap- 
parent need for basic information in the 
field, led to the authorization of the study. 


New York, 
361 p. 


The first part of the book traces the | 


development of corporation giving and 
outlines the way in which companies han- 
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dle requests and subscriptions. There is 
also a review of policies that appear to 
be the main governing principles. One 
chapter points out the rising importance 
of the corporation foundation. 


In the second part Mr. Andrews turns 
the light of his research on the agencies 
which seek funds. The analysis of the 
groups making these appeals and their 
methods show that even though a con- 
siderable number may be in a united fund 
of some sort, there are so many and of 
such a variety as to make selection ex- 
tremely difficult. The final chapter of 
the section is a very brief survey of con- 
tributions to religious agencies. This lim- 
ited treatment is due to the fact that less 
than five per cent of corporate gifts are 
directed to religious agencies. 

The last section considers the legal 
and tax factors. Most of the appendices 
are related to this part but they also give 
a sample foundation charter and corpora- 
tion policy statement. 


The book will have value for all who 
seek support from corporations. The chief 
value of the book, however, will be to 
those who face these problems within the 
companies themselves. 


Dona.p F. LANDWER 


Music for Early Childhood 


By Mary Jarman Nelson and Gladys 
Tipton. New York, Silver Burdett Co., 
1952. 134 p. $3.20. 


“The most important single thing about 
music is that children shall enjoy it”’— 
is the basis of this most recent volume in 
the New Music Horizons Series. Creative 
understanding of this general plan of the 
editors, who are outstanding child edu- 
cators, is manifested by the contributors, 
who, in turn, are all widely known and 
esteemed in the music field. 


The book is a compilation of songs un- 
derstandable to a young child, with sug- 
gestions for helping him to express his 
experiences through music. Aids are pre- 
sented that teachers may use music in re- 
lation to human situations, special ac- 
tivities and interests of the young school 
child. 

Although the sections of “religious 
songs” or of those especially for family 
use are brief, they give insight into the 
viewpoint of music as an integrating fac- 
tor in the life of a child and his group. 
In this way the book has value not only 
to the public school teacher but to parents 
and church school leaders. 

Accompanying Columbia Records, 
“Songs from Music for Early Childhood,” 
are available for $4.55 net. 


Ruts E. Lentz 


Your Other Vocation 


By Elton Trueblood. New York, Harp- 
er and Brothers, 1952. 125 p. $1.50. 


Elton Trueblood scores again. This mas- 
ter of analysis and method in modern 
man’s predicament reminds the layman 
of his role in the redemptive process. Dr. 
Trueblood points out the leadership po- 


‘tential of the rank and file church mem- 


bers. If the lost provinces of labor, edu- 
cation and the intellectuals are to be re- 
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captured, our laity must change their ama- 
teur status into one much more specific, 
expert and extensive. He would restore 
to the word “vocation” its original mean- 
ing of “calling.” He brings the emphasis 
on Christian vocation into sharp focus. 
The theme is not new (which one is?), 
but his strategy is so “down to earth” and 
usable that most any church with a min- 
ister of ability can change the laity from 
sponsors to workers. 

This small volume has much pertinence 
for Christian education. To the educa- 
tional program of the church, Dr. True- 
blood assigns a major share of the re- 
sponsibility for training these “amateurs.” 
In the process the “trainers” would move 
with the “trainees” into a much greater 
sense of Christian vocation. Any church 
leader not immune to research and ex- 
periment will find much that will make 
“vocation” a greater concept for himself 
and for those whom he leads. Widely used, 
this strategy could well produce a zeal 
and power like unto that of the Reforma- 
tion era. 

RoyaLt J. MontcomMery 


The Religion of Jesus 


By Leroy Waterman. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1952. 241 p. $3.00. 


Did you know that Christianity has 
been “only slightly touched by the re- 
ligion of Jesus;” that the greatest Old 
Testament prophets were “at least five 
hundred years in advance of Paul’s think- 
ing;” that the doctrine that Christ is God 
is the Christian form of an ancient pagan 
notion; that Jesus never considered him- 
self to be Messiah or Son of Man? 

Such eyebrow-raisers follow directly 
from the very simple thesis of the author. 
The Bible is a book of two religions, he 
holds. There is the ancient, nationalistic 
religion of Judea, priestly, legalistic, separ- 
atist, and later apocalyptic. The Church 
which wrote the New Testament took over 
this pattern. Jesus they called Messiah. 
Themselves they called the New Israel, 
thus initiating the present “religious feud- 
alism” of sectarian Christianity. And un- 
der Paul’s somewhat misguided impetus, 
Gentiles came to call Jesus a God (Christ) 
and to think of him in pagan manner as 
a “sacrifice” for sin. 

There was another religion, that of the 
great prophets whose “central effort was 
directed at what might be achieved on 
earth, when all peoples accepted and 
served the one and only true, righteous, 
and loving God.” Jesus fully universal- 
ized these principles in his religion of sal- 
vation by ethical conduct and universal 
love to all men. Scholarship has at last 


enabled us to winnow this precious truth 


from the chaff of biblical apocalyptic and 
Christian churchianity. 

Some questions remain: Has Dr. Wa- 
terman streamlined the material to fit 
an over-simplified thesis? Was (or is) 
the tension between the prophetic and 
the ritual emphasis in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, sufficient to call it “two re- 
ligions?” Why is the author so anti- 
ritualist? What precisely does “Christ” 
mean for the author, a Gentile Christian 
mistake or an ethical value? Does he 
sufficiently establish his right to say flatly 


that Luke was not written till 100 A. D. 
or that we can now “show that these 
(apocalyptic) items are not from’ Jesus? 
Whatever the answers, the book is most 

provocative and worth reading. 
Winston KiInG 


The School in American Culture 


By Margaret Mead. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1951. 48 p. $1.50. 


In this book the author makes the 
thoughtful reader question whether he 
is helping prepare his pupils to meet an 
unknown future and to think. To do this 
requires teachers who use the contribu- 
tions of the past and reunderstand it “in 
the light of our new knowledge about 
men and their motives.” (page 39) Dr. 
Mead reminds teachers that a changing 
society demands that they change as chil- 
dren change. 


AuicE L. GopparD 


Treasure in the Andes 


By Alfred Lewis. Illustrated by Zhenya 
Gay. Nashville, | Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press.) W9oeaei2/ aps SiO! 


Boys and girls, 8 to 12 years, will en- 
joy this story of the adventures of Pepita 
and his family in their adobe house in the 
mountains of Peru. The illustrations are 
delightful. This story of Indian family 
life in the Andes will contribute to an 
understanding of our South American 
neighbors. 

Vircit E. Foster 


Looking for a PUBLISHER? 


Do you have a book-length manuscript you would 
like to have published? Learn about our unusual 
plan whereby your book can be published, pro- 
moted and distributed on a professional basis. We 
consider all types of work, such as fiction, biogra- 
phy, poetry, scholarly and religious books, etc. 
New authors welcome. For more information, write 
for valuable booklet JR. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York | 


In Calif. 6356 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


WE LOOK FORWARD TO 


BETTER TIMES 


DILIGENT STUDY OF THE BIBLE 
WILL HELP US 
ACHIEVE BETTER TIMES 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


What's 


Happening? 


Annual Meeting of 
Education Division 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The Directors of Re- 
ligious Education Section is now the larg- 
est of the fifteen associated sections which 
meet at the time of the Annual Meeting 
of the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches. The Direc- 
tors’ Section which in 1948 had 165 mem- 
bers now numbers 451 members. The 
growth indicates the recognition by direc- 
tors and their boards of education of a 
high-quality program which helps local 
church directors to do a better job in their 
own churches. The 1953 program includes 
a timely emphasis on young adult work. 
Leadership education will also be consid- 
ered, as will various tools for the teaching 
task. 

The Weekday Religious Education Sec- 
tion now comprises more than 200 mem- 
bers, in spite of the difficulty of its mem- 
bers to get away during the school week. 
Those who are prevented from attending 
have a corresponding membership, which 
brings them the Newsletter and other pub- 
lications. The 1953 session of the Week- 
day Section will be the first one for nearly 
ten years when legal problems have not 
been uppermost in the program. At the 
Section fellowship dinner the Hon. Charles 
H. Tuttle will be presented with a citation 
in recognition of his long service to week- 
day religious education. 

The Annual Meeting will be held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 8-14. The 
theme for the week is: “One Need, One 
Lord, One Teaching Task.” The Asso- 
ciated Sections will meet from Tuesday 
afternoon, February 10, through Thursday 
evening, February 12. On the evening of 
the 10th Dean Liston Pope of the Yale 
Divinity School will address a public mass 
meeting co-sponsored by the Council of 
Churches of Greater Cincinnati. On 
Thursday there will be a Division Fellow- 
ship Luncheon at which the speaker will 
be Mrs. James D. Wyker. The annual Rus- 
sell Colgate Distinguished Service Award 
will be made at that time to an outstand- 
ing layman in Christian education. 

A new feature of the section meetings 
will be seven simultaneous interest groups 
on Thursday evening, February 12, when 
members, instead of attending their own 
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sections, will go to the interest session of 
their choice. The following are being plan- 
ned: missionary education, Christian high- 
er education, family life education, church 
and state issues, church and character 
building agencies, religious drama and fine 
arts, psychology of learning. The sections 
will officially close their programs with a 
joint worship service. 

Other special events will be: The an- 
nual luncheon of the International Associ- 
ation of Daily Vacation Bible Schools at 
noon on Wednesday; the Visual Education 
Fellowship Dinner Tuesday evening; and 
the section fellowship dinners on Wednes- 
day evening. On Friday evening, following 
a dinner of the Executive Committee of 
the Division, Dr. Gerald E. Knoff will be 
installed as the Executive Secretary of the 
Division of Christian Education. 


Dr. E. M. Conover Dies 


CHICAGO, II].—Word has come of the 
death on November 17, 1952 of Dr. Ex- 
BERT M. Conover, executive director of 
the Bureau of Church Building and Archi- 
tecture, National Council of Churches. Dr. 
Conover had been director of the Inter- 
denominational Bureau of Architecture 
from 1934 to 1951, when his work was 
made a part of the National Council. He 
worked closely with the Department of 
Church School Administration of the 
former International Council of Religious 
Education. He prepared the book, Church 
School and Parish House Building in co- 
operation with this Department, in 1947- 
1948. 

Dr. Conover, a Methodist minister and 
a graduate of Drew Theological Seminary, 
spent most of his career in the specialized 
field of church architecture. He did pri- 
vate study in architecture in Europe for 
two years and served the Methodist 
Chuch as adviser on architecture for ten 
years. He was nationally recognized as an 
authority on the program of the Protestant 
churches as it affected architectural prin- 
ciples, and was able to give valuable ad- 
vice to thousands of churches with build- 
ing programs. 


Dr. Dendy Succeeds 
Dr. Grant 


RICHMOND, Va. — Dr. MarsHALu 
CoLemMan Denpy, pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Orlando, Florida, has 
succeeded Dr. EDwarp D. GRANT as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church, 
United States. 


Dr. Dendy studied in various Presby- 
terian colleges and seminaries and com- 
pleted graduate work at the University of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. Ordained in Augus- 
ta Presbytery in 1926, he has held pas- 
torates in South Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessée and Florida. During his pastorate 
at Orlando his church grew in member- 
ship from 1,393 in 1942 to 2,410. In 1951 
it was host to the Presbyterian General 
Assembly annual meeting. 


Dr. Grant, who was with the Board of 
Christian Education for the past eighteen 
years, resigned as its executive secretary 
in October, when named by Governor 
Robert F. Kennon as director of Louisiana 
State Institutions. In this position Dr. 
Grant is head of seventeen state-owned 
prisons, hospitals and mental institutions, 
with an operating budget of $50 million 
biennially. 

During his years in Richmond the work 
of the Board grew fourfold in number of 
workers and scope of responsibilities. This 
largest agency of the Church prepares cur- 
riculum materials and has an administra- | 
tive staff giving guidance to the total pro- 
gram of religious education of the denom- 
ination. 

Dr. Grant was a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the International Council’ 
of Religious Education for many years and 
was made chairman of the Business Com-- 
mittee of the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion in 1951. He also served a full term 
on the Commission on Educational Pro- 
gram and has been most cooperative and 
helpful in interdenominational work. Al- 
though a layman, he is well known as a_ | 
speaker and preacher and as one who has | 
a statesmanlike grasp of the message and 
program of the Christian Church. 4 


News of Council 
Personnel 


Dr. J. ALLAN Ranck has been appoint- 
ed associate director of the Joint Com- 
mission of Missionary Education of the 
National Council of Churches. For the 
past six years Dr. Ranck has been director 
of young people’s work of the Board of 
Christian Education, Evangelical United 
Brethren Church. He replaces Dr. Gr- 
BERT Q. Le Sourp who retired at the end 
of 1952 after more than thirty years in the 
missionary education movement. 

Rev. Vircit Lowper of the Depart- 
ment of Social Service, Chicago Church | 
Federation, has become Executive secre- | 
tary of the Council of Churches of Great- | 
er Houston, Houston, Texas. | 

Other appointments: yy 

Rev. Wititram H. Duvatu, executive — 
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secretary, Quincy, Massachusetts Council 
of Churches. 

Dr. Georce Ex Luarnprt, director of So- 
cial Welfare Department and Miss HELEN 
L. Cunuirre, director of business and fi- 
nance, Washington, D.C. Federation of 
Churches. 

Mrs. Luioyp Force, executive secretary, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Council of 
Churches. 

Rev. Harvey Ho tis, executive secre- 
tary, Denver, Colorado Council of 
Churches. 

Rev. Witsper T. HARMAN, executive 
secretary, Greater Miami, Florida, Council 
of Churches. 

Rev. Paut Boyp Rains, director of de- 
partment of Christian education, Metro- 
politan Church Federation of Greater St. 
Louis, Missouri, succeeding Mrs. ALTHA 
CoLeMAN, who has gone to the staff of the 
Union Christian Church in St. Louis. 

Rev. Givsert B. CuristIan, executive 
secretary, Tacoma, Washington, Council 
‘of Churches. 

Mrs. H. C. Cart of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Consultant in Christian Education of the 
Omaha, Nebraska Council of Churches. 


Dr. Stock Completes Thirty 


Years of Service 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Thirty years of 
distinguished service in the field of Chris- 
tain education was recognized on Decem- 
ber 2nd when Dr. Harry THomas Stock 
was honored at a dinner in New York 
City. Dr. Stock has been general secre- 
tary of the Division of Christian Educa- 
tion for the Congregational Christian 
Churches since 1938. Before that he was 
secretary of the Department of Student 
Life and Young People, from 1922 to 
1938. Dr. Stock has contributed valuable 
service to interdenominational work in 
Christian education throughout these 
years, though close participation in the 
work of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education and now in the Division 
of Christian Education. 


PULPIT-CHOIR 
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1 ACCORDIONS 


Materials On Camps 


And Conferences 
(Continued from page 23) 


published helpful guides on The 
Counselor's Job in Camp and Con- 
ference, The Teacher’s Job in Camp 
and Conference, The Recreation Job 
in Camp and Conference. (The 
Christian Education Press, 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.) 


For conference leaders 


In the field of church conferences, 
exclusive of camps, there is an inter- 
denominationally prepared leaflet 
available, on Why Send Them to a 
Summer Church Conference which is 
a reprint of an article by Joseph W. 
Bell, member of the Youth Depart- 
ment staff of the Methodist Board 
of Education. (National Council of 
Churches, 5c each or $3.00 per 100.) 
Material on church conferences is 
confined, thus far, almost entirely to 
denominational publications. The 
Special Committee on Camps and 
Conferences is conscious of the grow- 
ing need for material in this field 
which can be prepared interdenomi- 
nationally. It is hoped that in the 
not too distant future you will be 
reading about it in these pages. 

Several denominations have pre- 
pared material for use by their camp 
and conference constituency. Write 
to your denominational offices for 
information. It may be that denomi- 
nations other than your own may 
have material which will meet your 
need. 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 


Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept.JR, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


PICTURE POST CARDS 
OF YOUR CAMP 


Reproduced From Your Own Photos 


Create greater interest in your Camp, 
Church, and Institutional activities with 
beautiful ARTVUE Picture Post Cards. 
ARTVUES are inexpensive—Treasured 
by all. 

For Publicity ° For Profit 


Send for Free Folder J. 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue New York, 10, N. Y. 


DIRECT PRICES WRITE 
TO CHURCHES FOR NEW 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS CATALOG 
SOCIETIES, etc. f AND 


DISCOUNTS 


Manufactured by 


THE “Monroe. 
COMPANY 


[el ROBES 


Catalog and fine selections of sim- 
le materials on request. Fair 
rices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Tl. 


c New U, bol 5 FINE RESTAURANTS 


A 
at the Neu 


147 CHURCH ST., COLFAX, IOWA 


“LIFE OF CHRIST” 


PROGRAM OUTLINES 
FOR TWO SERIES 


Each contains outlines for 
six services... 
Series I — closes with 
‘‘| BEHELD HIS GLORY”’ 
Series II — closes with 


‘JOURNEY INTO FAITH”’ 


These outlines are FREE! 
Obtain yours from your book store, 
film library or 


Cathedral’ Films 


140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 
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FIRST 
and FINEST in Aluminum Watercraft 


These features have made GRUMMAN ALUMINUM CANOES 
the favorite of campers and camp owners: ‘ 
@ MORE VALUE-—little upkeep 
required Ee 

© LIGHT WEIGHT—will notsoak 
up water zi 

% @ SAFE—ample flotation, unusu- \ 


al stability 

; © RUGGED, DURABLE-practi- 

e cally puncture-proof 1 
% © VERSATILE—Can be used with 
3 paddles, oars, sail or out- 
_ board 

& @ MANEUVERABLE—full ends 
2 — flac bottom decrease 


Grumman Canoes are made in sizes 13, 15, 17, 18 
and 20 foot double enders and 17 and 19 foot 
square stern. The most recent addition to this line 
is the 20 foot WAR CANOE—a special favorite 
with campers. Ideal for promoting group activity 
and for teaching team-work and rhythm, it offers 
a new exciting activity for campers. 


For full information, write to METAL BOAT DIVISION, Dept. 1]-13 K 7 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, L. 1., New York 


GRUMMAN Aluminum Canoes and Boats 


HELPS to Teach STEWARDSHIP 
Offering Banks and Coin Collectors from 


Ideal Coin Bank Church Bank. Heavy, durable, semi- 
No. 9. A new vitreous china bank 644 x34 x64 in. 
« appealing bank in size. Enameled white, light blue roof 
strongly made and gold trimmed windows. Slot in 


back and felt 


“60d Lovet! a 
7 Cheerful © 


with metal top 


- and bottom and 


attractive label 
suitable for any 
type of offering. 


bottom covering 
holes for remov- 
ing coins. $3.00, 
Postpaid $3.30 


Catalog shows and 
a Height 1% in., describes other 

' diameter 1% in. ““STEWARDSHIP”’ 

~ Each. 7c items. Sent FREE! 


100 . . $6.50 


Inlay Dime Collectors. Blank cover 
suitable for your own printing or rubber 
stamping. Folded, 34x54. Prices per 100. 
with plastic base and top. 10 dime $2.50 30 dime $4.50 
Size 334 x3 in. $1.60 20 dime $3.50 60 dime $5.50 


Request Free Catalog Showine F Full Line of Sunday School Supplies 
Order from your dealer today or direct 
10 S, Wabash Ave., Dept. 53 Chicago 3, III. 


TO ORDER EXTRA COPIES of this issue 
USE THIS HANDY COUPON 


The International Journal of Religious Education 
79 East Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


PLEASE SEND copies of the January 1953 Journal on 
and Conferences" in the quantities indicated: 


ee @ 20c (20 or more copies) 
Ltd ended @ 25c (10 to 19 copies) 
Mpa @ 30c (I to 9% copies) 


Gem Bank No. 4. Popular 
and attractive globe bank 


"Church Camps 


Enter my _ subscription 
to the Journal for 


L] | year $3.00 
[] 2 years $5.00 


TO 

ADDRESS 

Gilly ZONE STATE 
Enclosed Bisi$eey..ai- tee tte sc Please: (bill anRee aes ice eee 


Church Camps and 


Conferences 
(Continued from Page 5) 


more effective interdenominationally. 
Only a small number of churches 
have members of other races and na- 
tional backgrounds. Most church 
conferences attempt to have repre- 
sentation from both and this adds 
greatly to the conference experience. 

In conference the participants be- 
gin the day with Morning Watch and 
close at night with fellowship and 
prayer. Grace at every meal is a new 
experience for many. Daily Bible 
study, worship, and vespers open new 
areas of Christian adventure. As a 
young person said this summer, “You 
can’t separate play, study and wor- 
ship in this conference. They’re all 
together and it’s good!” 


The church in camp and conference 


Church leaders are aware that | 
there is a need for a summer educa- 
tion program. They realize that the 
vacation church school fulfills one 
need and the camp and the confer- 
ence fulfill others. Many leaders are 
becoming aware of the values of day 
camping, family camps, young adult 
conferences, and week end confer- 
ences for those who cannot attend a 
longer one. They are learning that 
for children and junior high boys and 
girls the informal camping program 
is more effective than a conference in 
helping them in their Christian 
growth. The church camp advances 
general Christian growth and the 
church conference trains delegates in 
churchmanship. 


Some churches are beginning to 
develop local camp sites for their out- 
door Christian education program. 
The majority are working on district, 
presbytery, or area denominational 
basis to develop camp and conference 
grounds suitable for various types of 
activities to contribute to the Chris- 
tian education program of the local 
church. There is a great future ahead 
as churches will expand their sum- 
mer educational program and include 
in it the best that camps and con- 
ferences can give. The three C’s: the 
church, the camp, the conference, are 
united in a year-around program in 
which children, youth, and adults can 
experience Christ in the best possible 
way. 
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Plan Your Church Camp Now! 


LEADER'S GUIDES 
Planned to blend an increased awareness 
of God and a maximum use of the out-of- 
doors, 
PROGRAM MATERIALS 

Planned especially for the church camp; 
providing guidance toward better Chris- 
tian living. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AIDS 
FOUR-PAGE LEAFLETS. SIZE 4x9”. 


@ LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. To intro- 
duce the camper to the leader. 


® TOWARD BETTER HEALTH. A pre- 
camp health record and in-camp treat- 
ment. 


@ TOWARD CHRISTIAN CAMPING. _In- 
troduces the counselor to camp leader. 


® THE CHURCH GOES CAMPING. Con- 
tains spiritual background of camper. 
PER HUNDRED—$2.50 
@® CAMP STORE CARD. For purchase at 
store. 
Card punched to record sale. PER HUN- 
DRED—75c 


Write Department C today for descriptive folder. 
THE JUDSON PRESS ruitavetente, ex 


it's Fun Around 


The Clock! 
(Continued from page 16) 


group built a “togetherness” on a 
foundation of real fun. 


Now listen to Ken Blake who at- 
tended senior high conference. After 
two years in camp he wondered what 
conference would be like. 


Ken Blake's story 


Right off the bat, I found myself 
on the Council, with special responsi- 
bility to serve on the Recreation 
Committee. I wondered at that at 
first, for I had heard the recreation 
leader (who happened to be my min- 
ister) say in our home church on one 
occasion, “Recreation is doing what 
you want to do when you want to 
do it.” After all, I was at conference 
because I wanted to be there. There- 
fore, didn’t that make it recreation? 


It didn’t take long for me to dis- 
cover, though, that the leaders, too, 
believed the whole thing was recrea- 
tion. The attitude of leaders in our 
discussion groups made us feel as 
though this was “our” conference and 
whatever was done was “our” doing. 
At first I wondered—‘“Aren’t these 
people prepared?” But soon I 
learned that what looked like disor- 
ganization was very organized dis- 
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organization, as leaders kept gently 
prodding us into the job. 

Before we knew it, our group in 
“Jesus and Life” was preparing a 
creative drama which really included 
the whole conference membership and 
which portrayed the feeding of the 
five thousand. The worship group 
planned speaking and rhythmic choirs, 
a worship experience like that in the 
early Hebrew temple. A number of 
groups worked out through creative 
functional crafts a new approach to 
understanding their fellows far and 
near. 

Work, too, became fun. Two ele- 
gant signs marking the two entrances 
to the conference site were made and 
mounted. Storm gutters were cleaned 
out; painting was done. 

Evening features often included ac- 
tivities planned by conferees; fellow- 
ship singing took a big place in the 
whole program. The total group at 
times was broken down according to 
interests—camera, nature, aquatics, 
drama, music, and many others. 
These interests brought individuals to- 
gether on a basis beyond that of dis- 
cussions and living situations, and 
some deep friendships were formed. 

My early fears were-soon allayed, 
for I found this was not an adult- 
guided program, but one in which 
youth had a free hand to plan and 
play. We didn’t just move a play- 
ground program to a conference site; 
we planned formal out-door group 
games one day, and then felt almost 
too busy to play them. Our business 
was recreation and recreation was our 
business, for it was an all-day every- 
day part of us. 

Whether it was water sports, field 
games, nature ventures, bull sessions, 
council fires, folk games, square sets, 
vespers, morning watch, or family 
hour, it was fun all the way—around 
the clock, and then around again. 


The moment a person registers for 
a camp or conference, fun begins for 
him, for even in the anticipation of 
the experience he builds up a great 
expectation. Thus, there is a carry- 
over into his local church group, both 
before and after his experience. What 
his contribution will be depends on 
how much he enjoyed his participa- 
tion. It is reasonable to expect that 
what he carries home with him will 
have enhanced value because it was 
fun while he did it at camp or con- 
ference. 
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your camp waterfront this year 


TAKES LESS TIME 
TO PUTIN... 


. TAKE OUT! 


camp . 


sories . 
ing arms and guard towers! 


For Further 
Information Write 
Dept. J 


Pick the dock arrangement you’d like best at your 
. « STANDARD pier combinations can provide 
it. There’ll be more, safer water fun for beginner and 
expert at your camp with STANDARD piers and acces- 
. . diving boards, ladders, benches, boat moor- 


Styles and estimates furnished without obligation! 


STANDARD SC&ZPIERS 


manufactured by STANDARD STEEL PRODUCTS MFG. COMPANY 


2836 SOUTH 16TH STREET 
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@ ALL STEEL 
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MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 


Developing Leaders 
For Camps 

(Continued from page 20) 
camp procedures, etc. 


In May and June there should be 
at least two week-end sessions held 
at the camp site, if possible, or at 
least in the out-of-doors. During this 
time training and practice can be 
carried on in camping skills, on a 
workshop basis, rather than limiting 
the training to theory. 

Pre-camp training of a particular 
camp staff on the site immediately 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards, Dignified, refined, effec- 
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before the opening of camp is almost 
a necessity. It may not be a long 
period, although two or three days 
are good. Even a day is helpful. The 
staff can develop a spirit of unity and 
team work, can correlate skills avail- 
able among the staff, and can develop 
new skills. Again a good camp li- 
brary will prove invaluable. We do 
not want staff members to feel that 
they must know all the answers. If 
a camp counselor knows where to 
find the answer he can guide persons 
in exploring for themselves. 

After camp opens additional train- 
ing may be given by the director 
through individual conferences with 
staff members. Some camp directors 
have regular meetings with as many 
of the staff members as can be re- 
lieved of responsibility for campers 
at any one time or of groups of staff 
members in turn. Such meetings can 
keep before leaders the camp objec- 
tives and will go a long way toward 
making the entire camp an experi- 
ence in cooperative Christian living. 

If a local church conducts its own 
resident camp or day camp, it should 
develop as much of its leadership as 
possible within its own fellowship and 


the community, rather than import- 
ing leaders who cannot be drawn into 
its advance training program. The 
training of those local leaders can be 
carried on over a longer period of 
time with shorter meetings than is 
practical with an area camp staff. 
The program should include, how- 
ever, actual training in camp skills, 
nature study, counseling, worship and 
group leadership. It should include 
training and practice on the actual 
camp site, so that leaders may be- 
come acquainted with the natural re- 
sources and how to use them. 

Training of leaders of a family 
camp should include, in addition to 
the things mentioned above, actual 
participation in at least one well con- 
ducted family camp, preferably two 
or three, before leadership responsi- 
bility is accepted. 

Camping is becoming increasingly 
an important Christian education pro- 
gram in the church. When adequate- 
ly planned its possibilities are tremen- 
dous. Let us devote ourselves to mak- 
ing church camping the great oppor- 
tunity it can be for our children, our 
youth and our families. 
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Current 


Feature 


Films 


Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscorés 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily recom- 
mended for): 


M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


Black Castle (Univ.) Lon Chaney, Rich- 
ard Greene, Boris Karloff, Stephen Mc- 
Nally. Melodrama set in 18th century at 
mysterious German castle, where English- 
man comes disguised as hunting enthusiast 
to find clues to disappearance of two 
friends . . . You get every imaginable 
torture and plot device in this fantastic 
tale—and in the end they become funny 
rather than terrifying. M,Y 


The Devil Makes Three (MGM) Pier 
Angeli, Gene Kelly. Melodrama. U. S. 
airman returns to Munich in 1947 to visit 
family which helped him escape from 
prison camp during war. He finds only 
the young daughter left alive, and his 
efforts to help her lead him to involve- 
ment with smugglers planning nazi re- 
surgence, chases over alpine highways— 
even to ruined Berchtesgaden . . . Film- 
ing story on actual site of action gives in- 


teresting, and authentic atmosphere to 
well-acted, often exciting “chase” film 
whose climax, however, is overdrawn, 


smacks of the routine ‘“‘western.” M,Y 


jEight Iron Men (Col.; Stanley Kra- 
mer) Bonar Calleano, Arthur Franz, Lee 
Martin. Drama adapted from play, “A 
sound of Hunting,’ presents one day in 
experience of eight-man squad on patrol 
duty in front lines amid ruins of town 
in unidentified war . . . Around question 
of whether squad shall risk annihilation 
or disciplinary action to rescue one of 
their number pinned down in shell hole, 
film builds a convincing, unglamorized pic- 
ture of the frustration, misery, comrade- 
ship and anonymity of men engaged in 
typical modern warfare. M,Y 


Everything I Have Is Yours (MGM) 
Gower and Marge Champion, Monica 
Lewis, Dennis O’Keefe. Musical, in tech- 
nicolor, inserts dancing sequences in tale 
about the difficulties that arise between 
members of professional husband-and-wife 
dancing team over the question of the 
wife’s continuing her career after a child 
is born . . . Graceful, spirited dancing 
_ sequences in an obvious, rather silly story 
performed in static, self-conscious style. 

M,Y 


The Iron Mistress (War.) Alan Ladd, 
Virginia Mayo. Melodrama purports to re- 
late how Frontiersman James Bowie slash- 
ed his way through Louisiana Creole soci- 
ety with the aid of his trusted knife (the 
“iron mistress”) before spurning its 
duplicity for true love in Mexican-occupied 
Texas. . . . Romantic fiction based very 
remotely on the Bowie legend fails to con- 
vince. Strangely, the continual duels and 
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dashing derring-do become as monotonous 
as the stilted performances. M,Y 


My Man and I (MGM) Wendell Corey, 
Ricardo Montalban, Clair Trevor, Shelley 
Winters. Drama. Young Mexican-Ameri- 
can farm laborer keeps his faith in his 
new country despite machinations of em- 
ployer, who cheats him and railroads him 
into a prison sentence. On the way, he 
is means of regenerating young woman 
alcoholic . . . Unpretentious, honest film 
effectively depicts difficulties of ‘“‘minor- 
ity” citizens. It is uneven in story quality, 
however, and character motivation is often 
ill-defined. M,Y 


+O. Henry’s Full House (U. A.) Fred 
Allen, Anne Baxter, Jeanne Crain, Farley 
Granger, Charles Laughton, Oscar Le- 
vant, Gregory Ratoff, David Wayne. 
Drama treats five O. Henry Stories—‘“The 
Cop and the Anthem,” “The Clarion 
Call,” “The Last Leaf,’ “The Ransom 
of Red Chief” and “The Gift of the 
Magi.” . . . Of unequal directorial and 
acting merit (each has its own cast and 
technicians), stories are united by not too 
effective commentary by John Steinbeck. 
The first sequence is particularly good; the 
fourth unbelievably inept. All share qual- 
ities of sentimentality, irony, predictability 
and final “twist.” Good entertain- 
ment. M,Y 


The Prisoner of Zenda (MGM) Louis 
Calhern, Robert Douglas, Stewart Gran- 
ger, Deborah Kerr, James Mason. Melo- 
drama. Another filming of the Anthony 
Hope novel about the English sportsman 
who arrives in Ruritania just in time to be 
pressed into service (since he amazingly 
resembles the dissolute king) to save the 
throne from scheming rascals. . . . Elab- 
orate technicolored settings, swashbuckling 
performance fit perfectly the novel’s flam- 
boyant, vigorous action, which is stressed 
at the expense of the romance. Since it 
does not take itself seriously, film is a 
prime example of rewarding escapist fare. 


? 


The Snows of Kilmanjaro (Fox) Ava 
Gardner, Susan Hayward, Gregory Peck. 
Drama based on Hemingway story about 
a commercially successful writer dying of 
gangrene during African hunting trip and 
bemoaning his failure to achieve the liter- 
ary perception he once sought . . . Mag- 
nificently photographed shots of wild game 
in technicolored African setting are rea- 
sons for seeing this film. It is, however, 
disappointing as a human document, con- 
cerned as it is with assigning the hero’s 
failure to romantic disappointments— 
which are portrayed in flashbacks. Nega- 
tive characters in a film whose conclusions 
are as vague and uninspiring as they. M 


The Strange Ones (French; Melville) 
Edouard Dermithe, Nicole Stephane. 
Drama based on novel by Jean Cocteau 
explores mental and emotional aberrations 
of adolescent brother and sister who re- 
turn from world they find too trying to 
their own land of dreams . . . Pretentious 
symbolism and images gain notice for a 
film obscure, pointless, definitely boring. M 


7The Stranger in Between (British; 
Rank; dist. in U. S. by Univ.) Dick 
Bogarde, Jon Whiteley. Melodrama. In 
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Easy for the Kitchen— 
Popular with campers! 


BEVERAGE BASES 
SOUP BASES 
GELATINE DESSERTS 
CREAM DESSERTS 
SWEET MILK COCOA 
RAPID CAKE BASES 


TRIPPEROOS 


TRIPPEROOS the ideal food 
package for all out-of-camp meals. 
Over 20 menu favorites—each one 


serves four campers generously. 


Complimentary Samples and 
Literature to Camp Directors 
on Request. 


HILKER & 

BLETSCH 

COMPANY 
614 West 


Hubbard St. 
Chicago 10, III. 


his flight from law after murdering his 
wife’s lover, young man is compelled by 
circumstances to take with him lonely 
seven-year-old afraid to return to his un- 
happy home. At first impatient with the 
unwanted responsibility, he finds at length 
that latent solicitude and human concern 
take precedence over his desire to save 
himself . . . An absorbing “chase” film 
in which interest in the physical flight is 
matched by that in the transformation in 
the young man’s character. M,Y 

You for Me (MGM) Jane Greer, Peter 
Lawford, Gig Young. Comedy about a 
young nurse torn between love for doctor 
and romance with wealthy playboy patient 
whom she tries to persuade to help the 
hospital out of its financial difficulties. 
. . . Heavy-handed farce, more painful 
than amusing. M,Y 
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The VISUAL 
EDUCATION 
FELLOWSHIP 


Every camper should have ears 
Learning to hear, 


And eyes, learning to see. 


* * * * * * * * * 


In planning audio-visuals for a camp, 
I would not substitute a simulated visual 
for the real thing—like watching the sun- 
set, or observing God’s little creatures in 
their native habitat. Instead, I would 
use a chart to explain star constellations; 
a flat picture to illustrate Bible costumes; 
a phonograph record of bird calls to help 
boys and girls identify various bird songs; 
or a film or filmstrip to arouse interest 
in service projects. 

Audio-visuals can be used to arouse the 
desire to hear and see; to identify or un- 
derstand what we hear and see; to supple- 
ment what we hear and see; to enable us 
to experience vicariously those sights and 
sounds not immediately available to us. 


Quest groups can be enriched with 
visual materials both projected and non- 
projected. The Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide? lists by subjects most of the audio- 
visuals available for guiding learning ex- 
periences in any area of Christian living. 


Those planning camping programs 
should secure a copy of the Guide, deter- 
mine the materials to be used, and make 
reservations now for those materials that 
may be of use in the specific camp pro- 
gram. Ask your denominational audio- 
visual department or your local dealer 
how you may preview (or audition) re- 
sources to determine whether or not they 
will truly enrich the program. 


Many films are available to teach ath- 
letic skills and handcraft, and to guide 
recreation. Records for recreational use 
are also plentiful. Many of these are 
listed in the Guide. Others may be de- 
scribed and secured from your State Uni- 
versity audio-visual service. 


Visual Education Fellowship 


Pearl Rosser discusses 


Audio-Visuals for Camps and 


Conferences 


An Important Resource 


Creative Camping, 41 single frames, 
B&W, guide. Producer: Department of 
Audio-Visual and Radio Education for 
the Special Committee on Camps and 
Conferences, National Council of Church- 
es. Available from denominational book- 
stores and the NCC, 79 E. Adams &t., 
Chicago 3, Ill. Retail price: $3.00. 

Comprehensive view of what creative 
camping can accomplish in the lives of 
junior high boys and girls and their coun- 
selors. Designed primarily to help camp 
counselors to understand their tasks. 

A VEF special—$2.00 for this filmstrip 
with a new membership or a renewal. 


Other Audio-Visuals 


Some camp leaders’ training materials 
(see Guide for evaluation) : 


Gamping Eddcationea. cwsccee P49 


Discovering the Day Camp ........000006 214 
Intermediates Go Camping ................. 214 
A More Excetlent Wy | cosscscccctccsssccdeosa 215 


*VEF membership ($6.50) brings you: 
© Quarterly Newsletters 
© Monthly Evaluation Bulletins 


® "Audio-Visual Resource Guide for Use in 
Religious Education,” (for each of Parts 
1, Il, and Ill; special membership, $5.00, 
including only Part III) 


tAUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE FOR 
USE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, a publi- 
cation of the VEF is available in three sec- 


tions: Parts |, Il, and Ill, Each part per 
single copy, $1.50. A special price of $2.50 
for parts | and II, and for Parts |, Il an? 
I11—$3.50. 


Tear off here—mail NOW 


The Visual Education Fellowship 
79 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


* Please enroll ($6.50) Renew VEF membership ___ ($5.00) 
* Send "Creative Camping" ___ ($2) special offer filmstrip to: 
Name 

Address 


Herewith check 


Money order 


(Payment must accompany check.) 
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Church Leaders: 


Plan Ahead 


SUCCESSFUL 
CHURCH 
PROGRAMS 


1953 


Use Dramatic 
Motion Pictures 


CORRELATE-- 


Strengthen your program! Vitalize your 
message with carefully-chosen, timely 
films. To help you correlate films in your 
planning, Family Films has issued a free 
calendar listing the major emphases of 
the church year with Family Films mo- 
tion picture titles pertinent to each 
emphasis in your Vacation Bible School, 
Sunday School, youth groups, Bible 
study groups, Sunday evening services, 
missionary societies, men's groups, and 
special meetings. 


ISAVE-- 


Save 10% with the Family Films Series 
Rental Savings Plans. Also save the 50% 
on the films whose rates increase dur- 
ing special seasons. Schedule your se- 
lection of films in advance. Avoid last 
minute planning. Be sure you have the 
right film at the right time. Publicity 
materials and utilization suggestions are 
available for all modern-day films and 
the Living Bible series on the life of 
Christ. 


Ask your film library or denomina- 
tional publishing house for these free 
materials on both the modern-day 
films and the Living Bible series: il- 
lustrated catalogs with full descrip- 
tions of each film, church emphases 
calendar for 1953, and the form ex- 
plaining fully the attractive 10% Se- 
ries Rental Savings Plans. 
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International Journal of Religious Education 


ROOM-TO-ROOM 
PORTABILITY 


Convenient carrying case; 
the entire compact unit 


weighs just 29 pounds! 


Teachers all over the world prefer the Stylist by Ampro 
. . . because it’s the 16 mm. sound projector which is 
specifically designed for classroom work. The Stylist is 
light-weight, compact and gadget-free. It offers both 
sound and silent speeds. Yet, it’s a-precision product 
guaranteed to provide brilliant, life-like projection .. . 
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And for larger audiences... 


AMPRO MODEL 690 
POWER SPEAKER 


This big, 12-inch speaker 
gives added flexibility 

to the Stylist. Ideal for large 
congregations. $109.75 


| 
; 


EASY 
TO OPERATE 


The Stylist is simple to set up, 
threads in seconds. 


Children can run it! 


ECONOMY 
A BIG FEATURE 


Low, low maintenance cost; 
insures long film life! 


Unconditionally guaranteed! 


clear, vibrant sound. Educators know that they can 
depend upon Stylist performance to match that of 
equipment priced substantially higher. 

Call your own Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer for a 
no-obligation demonstration. See and hear for yourself 
why the Stylist, priced at $399.00, is best by teacher test! 


Ye TA 8-page “how-to-do-it” 


booklet which discusses the 
applications and methods of 
teaching with motion pictures. 
AMPRO CORPORATION JRE 
(A General Precision Corporation Subsidiary) 1-53 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
Gentlemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation, your 
new booklet about teaching with motion pictures. 


Name. 


Address 


City. State. 


SSS Se Se 


Be Sure Your 


the 


Confe rerice P lans seereatioN 


Include . 


THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


4 

by E. O. Harbin. The standard one-volume en- ‘foo, vow! 
cyclopedia of fun—the complete answer to the gy Sy i 
age-old question, ““What’ll we do?” A fun library LS vt Ould 
of over 1,000 pages with more than 2,400 plans % 
for parties, entertainments, games, stunts, sports 
—indoors and out, for everyone from eight to 
eighty. 


~ 
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“A gold mine of practical suggestions of what 
to do and how to do it for every social occasion.” 


—wNational Recreation Association. 211 ILius- 
TRATIONS. COMPLETELY INDEXED. $3.95 


ALTARS UNDER THE SKY 


by Dorothy Wells Pease. An admirable source 
book for those who plan the worship services 
for summer camps, vacation conferences, and 
other outdoor assemblies. There are five series 
of devotions: The Mountains, Trees and Flowers, 
The Heavens and Birds, and The Earth and Its 
Fullness. Each series includes 14 devotions, 
making.a total of 70 in the book. 


“As noteworthy a selection of devotional ma- 
terials—Scripture, poetry, prayers, meditations 
—as this reviewer has ever seen.”—Roy L. 
SmiruH in Christian Advocate. $1.25 


HERE’S A FAITH FOR YOU 


by Roy M. Pearson. The 14 challenging chapters 

of this book offer a faith sufficient for the long 

pull of daily routine as well as for life’s emer- 

gencies. These messages are of especial interest 

and importance to: 

® People facing crises for which they are not 
spiritually prepared 

© Persons desiring a simple presentation of basic 
Christian beliefs 

* College students looking for a reasonable ap- 
proach to faith 

© Pastors seeking a book to give or lend to 
young people and adults considering church 
membership. Published January 5. $2 


IN WOODS AND FIELDS 


Written and ilustrated by Margaret Waring Buck. 
“Beginning naturalists will find this book a treas- 
ure. It takes up each season by the stream, in the 
woods, in the fields. You go walking and looking 
for what the many excellent pictures show you 
clearly: flowers, bugs, birds and their nests, 
creatures, ferns, mosses. Based on careful research. 

. . The briefly informative paragraphs about 
each item are well written for any one about eight 
years old and over.”"—New York Herald Tribune. 


Cloth, $3; Paper, $1.75 


Henry David ony 


THE RECREATION LEADER 


by E. O. Harbin. Here are sound principles 

and workable methods for everyone—experi- 

enced or inexperienced—who plans or directs 

leisure-time activities for children, young peo- 

ple, or adults. 

Maintaining that recreation leaders are made—not 

“born’’—the author of The Fun Encyclopedia shows 

* How to discover and develop recreation 
leaders in the church and community 

* How to base a recreation program on a 
wholesome philosophy of life 

* How to evaluatecorrectly the role of recre- 
ation in character training. $1.50 


TOMORROW IS YOURS 


Twenty Talks to Young People 

by Orva Lee Ice. For every speaker, writer, 
teacher, preacher—for everyone who talks and 
counsels with youth—this book provides a 
source of interesting, usable “lessons in living.” 
These brief talks show that Christian living is 
both reasonable and desirable, for it provides a 
faith worth living by, a mission worth living for, 
and a self worth living with. The strength of 
these talks is in their freshness, in their appli- 
cation to modern living, and in their abun- 
dance of pertinent anecdotes, incidents, and 
quotations. PustisHeD JANUARY 5. $2 


CHURCH USE OF AUDIO-VISUALS 


by Howard E. Tower. How to use audio-visual 
materials—slides, filmstrips, motion pictures, rec- 
ords, etc—to tell the church’s message ef- 
fectively. 


“Mr. Tower's forte is his unerring discern- 
ment of what constitutes sound religious educa- 
tional use of audio-visuals in the church... . 
No religious educator seriously interested in ef- 
fective use of audio-visuals can afford to ignore 
this book.”—International Journal of Religious 
Education. $2.50 


REMEMBER NOW... 


by Walter Dudley Cavert. For youth and for 
growth, this book is unique in its fitness. For 
every day in the year it gives a recommended 
Bible reading, an illustrative story or a pointed 
commentary on the day’s topic, and a brief 
prayer that articulates unexpressed longings and 
aspirations. 

“Dr. Cavert has put the spiritual adventure 
of youth into this little book which offers a 
meditation and prayer for every day in the 
year.”’—Presbytertan Tribune. Pocket SIzeE. 


$1.25 


THE UPWARD CALL 


by Henry David Gray. Written expressly for 
high-school and college youth, THE UPWARD 
CALL brings twelve weeks of daily devotions 
based on Paul’s letter to the Christians at an- 
cient Philippi. Each reading consists of a read- 
ing from Philippians, a correlated reading from 
another New Testament book, a brief meditation, 
and a closing prayer in free verse. In this unique 
devotional study, young people everywhere will 
find meditation, worship, and sound Bible 
knowledge. Here they will discover the amazing 
timeliness of Paul and his letter—a message not 
only to the Philippians but also to American 
outh today. 1.25 


AT Your BooKsToRE... ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


